











Beautiful New 
Cut-comb Carton and Wrap 





Wish we could show you a picture of this brand new package but it is just off the 
production line and we do not have time for an illustration. However, we want you 
to get the news pronto, so here it is— 


A revolutionary package for fine cut-comb honey consisting of an open-top, deco- 
rative tray for the honey, which slips easily and quickly into a plastic bag. This bag 
is moisture proof and vapor proof, odorless, very durable and reusable. It makes a 
fine container for foods, in or out of the icebox, and for frozen foods. It is inexpensive. 
Send for free samples and prices of both sizes (large and small). 
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Sark BN T O RB f T Label 
mes try Our Beautiful Labels 
ji Try our Beautiful Labels—If you have not already used our 
labels, you will find our label catalog full of individual label 
samples, both lithographed in colors, and printed in colors, with 
many designs and many sizes. Write for our free label catalog. 
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Fall Price List—Glass jars, pails, cans, shipping cases, 
wrappers for comb honey, window cartons, extracting equip- 
ment, tools and honey handling accessories. All the things you 
want to get your honey ready for market and off the hives. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois Box 152, Paris, Texas 





Dealers Everywhere 





REMEMBER—We buy beeswax at all times and are interested 
Bees W aX in your wax. Drop us a card for quotations or ship when ready 
and we will pay you our best prices. 
































STATEMENT 
REQU: 


of American Bee 
ly at Hamilton, Illinois, September 1, 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, (| a. 
County of Hancock, j 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, perso: 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
Says that he is the business ma er of the 
Amestoen = Journal and that the follow- 

is, to the best of his knowledge and 

be ef, a true statement of the ———- 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of h 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 


are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill, F. C 
Pellett, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill., R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Ill. 

Business Manager, M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois. 

2. at the owners are: Dadant & Sons, 
Inc., Hamilton, Ill 

3. That the known bondholders, mort 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are 

Stockholders 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill 

J.C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill 

C. S$. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Il. 
Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, Il 
Adelaide D. Fraser, Hamilton, Il 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears and 
upon the books of the company as trustees 
er in an other fiduciary relation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) M. G. Dadant, 

Business Manager tmertean Bee Journal 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of August, 1950 


MINNIE S. KING, Notary Public 


My commission expires January 5, 1951 





Northern Bred Leathered 


Italian Queens 
50 CENTS EACH 


Air mail if distance justifies. 
Better equipped to give good service. 


DIEMER BEE CO. 


RT. 2, BOX 7 LIBERTY, MO. 


September, 1950 





THE BRAND 
POWER UNCAPPER 


Steam heated, double cutting 
edge, with 1725 vibrations per 
minute, is fast and makes the 
uncapping easy. Be good to 
your weak arm tua, After 
uncapping and extracting sev- 
eral thousand pounds of honey, 
using a hand electric heated 
knife, Mrs. Longcore says “I do not know which I like best, the Brand 
Uncapper or my new electric sewing machine.” Now priced at $49.50. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. siz." | 








looks good 


tastes good 


This is the 
message every 
HA Honey Jar 


gives to 
consumers. 


They’re glistening, 
easy to pack 
visual salesmen. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Company 


Wheeling, West Virginio 
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IF YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL. USE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL ADS 
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Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 3. Box 3696, Auburn, California 











MICHIGAN DISTRIBUTOR OF 


ROOT BEE SUPPLIES 


HONEY PRODUCER AND 
PACKER’S SUPPLIES 


Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 
Box 7, 510 N. Cedar, Lansing, Michigan 





Honey Bees 
EUGENE WALKER 


LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 








PACKAGE BEES FOR 
1951 


J. F. McVAY 
JACKSON, ALABAMA 








ITALIAN QUEENS 
65c EACH 


Girardeau Apiaries 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 











American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views c. the 
pb meg worte—<e illustrated mon‘ maga- 

zine of Paty and educational features. 
1 year, 3 years, $2.00; sample 15c. 


American Rabbit Journal 


DEPT. 8. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 


WESTERN CANADA _ BEEKEEPER 
Subscription $1.50 per year, $2.25 two years, 
00 three years. In combination with 
—- Bee Journal $2.50 oe 
on western Cana 
keeping’ and all the news about Canada =a 
— gh . You cannot afford to be 


HIGH QUALITY QUEENS 


75 CENTS EACH BY AIR MAIL 


Carlus T. Harper 


New Brocktor, 
Alabama 


SURE—YOU'’LL LIKE IT 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 
a 


The Beekeepers Maqazine 


LANSIRS 0 15-b, MICHIGAN—-ESTAB. 1838 
ust a Little Independent 
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3 AY 
This picture of a beeswax exhibit was sent by Lloyd Ravenstock 


of Cate —¥ Bee Club (Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il.) 
The figu: . windmill, and covered wagon are made of beeswax. 
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The Caterpillar Bee Club is one of the most educational 
the country and when they put on a meeting it draws real crowds. 
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QUEENS — BEES 
DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS 
My Own Reliable 
3-BANDED ITALIANS 


WICHT APIARIES 


106 Miller Street 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





CONTAINER 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Right 
TIN 
5 and 10-lb. Friction Top 
5-Gal. Square Cans 
GLASS 
Modern or Plain 
Ya, 1, 2, 3, 5-lb. 
COMB HONEY 
Cartons 
Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 
ee es 








The A. |. Root Company 
OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Select 


3 - Banded Italian Queens 
1 to 11, 65c each 
12 or more, 60c each 








Health certificate, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
No extra charge for clipping. 


JOHN C. HOGG 


TIFTON, GEORGIA 











Howard Weaver's 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS AND 


PACKAGE BEES 
With Queen 
Queens 2-lb. 3-lb 
1 to 24 $1.00 33.80 
25 to 48 85 3.25 4.25 
50 and up 75 3.06 400 
« 
For 20 years a partner in Weaver Apiaries 
& 


HOWARD WEAVER 
NAVASOTA. TEXAS 


Renew Your Subscription 
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Constant Cemperature Chamber for Rearing 


by Edwin J. Anderson ** 


ORTHERN beekeepers and 
queen breeders have long 
been handicapped in rearing 

queens of improved and disease- 
resistant stock sufficiently early in 
the spring for their workers to take 
advantage of the early honeyflow. 
This study, begun in the late winter 
of 1947, attempted to develop fa- 
cilities which might provide early 
queens of improved stock under arti- 
ficial conditions. 

Since the young queens were to be 
reared from colonies that had proved 
to be superior in each of several yards 
during the previous season, it was 
necessary to have these queens of the 
new stock, and a fair percentage of 
the workers from these queens by the 
time the clover flow begins in June. 
This required starting the rearing 
program earlier than weather con- 
ditions normally permit, or not later 
than early April under Pennsylvania 
conditions. 

At that time, wintered colonies 
usually are too weak to divide and 
the weather too cold for colonies to 
accept grafted queen cells. In spite of 
these conditions, a successful queen- 
rearing program was started early 
in April, 1947 and in February, 1948 
and 1949. 

Two colonies to be used for draw- 
ing out grafted queen cells were 
brought indoors. One colony was 
placed at the window of our labo- 
ratory in the Dairy Building and the 
other was placed in a small green- 

(Above) A tray of cages with queen cell being inserted. (Below) A collection of cages house that was kept at a temperature 
used in an effort to find the one best suited to this use. of 75 degrees Fahrenheit. Both colo- 
nies were given an outside entrance. 

The colonies were built up to extra 
strength by adding bees from other 
colonies. They were fed pollen, 
sugar sirup and water since these 
items were found to be just as 
essential to successful queen rearing 
as is a strong colony of bees. Pollen 
was obtained from combs extracted 
the previous fall 

Each colony was prepared to re- 
ceived grafted cells an hour or so 
before the actual grafting of larvae 
into the queen cells. The preparations 
consisted of placing four frames of 
brood in the top super of a 2% story 
colony. This super was isolated 


** Associate Professor of Apiculture 
Pennsylvania State College 
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above a queen excluder and a shallow 
super of honey. One frame of un- 
sealed, then one of sealed brood were 
placed on either side of the space 
left for the frame with its two bars 
of grafted cells. When additional 
batches of grafted cells were given 
the colony, often within ten days of 
the last batch, unsealed brood was 
added to each colony. The brood 
previously placed above had been 
sealed in the meantime and only un- 
sealed brood was needed to encourage 
the older as; well as the hatching 
nurse bees to remain above and 
produce an abundance of royal jelly. 
The colonies were fed sugar sirup 
each time they were given a bar of 
grafted cells. Some of the sirup was 
sprinkled over the bees in the 
upper body at the time the brood was 
placed above. This extra feed stimu- 
lated the production of an abundance 
of royal jelly. 

The queens in the two colonies 
were confined to the bottom stories 
where they continued to lay eggs as 
usual. Additional brood from strong 
colonies in the apiary was added from 
time to time if necessary. It was 
observed that the bees flew from 
these hives kept in warm rooms on 
days when the weather was too cold 
and windy for normal flight. Many 
workers got caught in the cold winds 
and were unable to return to their 
hive causing the colonies to become 
gradually weaker. This type of spring 
dwindling did not occur in colonies 
that remained out of doors. 

Three small insulated heating 
chambers were built to receive the 
queen cells after they had been ac- 
cepted and sealed over by the two 
colonies. The chambers were built 
of different sizes, the largest was 
about 24 inches in each of the three 
dimensions. The chambers were 
kept in the honey room. Two of the 
chambers were heated with a Bee- 
Lyon heater and the third with two 
sixty-watt light bulbs. A thermostat 
was placed in each to control the 
temperature, and a humidiguide indi- 
cated the temperature and humidity. 
It was soon observed that the 
chambers remained very dry and the 
pointer on the humidiguide generally 
indicated around 20 to 25 per cent 
moisture. Two pans of water placed 


*Authorized for publication on April 
28, 1950 as paper No. 1596 in the Journal 
Series of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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gi Improved or Disease-Kesistant Queens’ 


in the chambers raised the humidity 
some but not as much as was ex- 
pected or desired, the difference be- 
ing only about 10 to 15 per cent. 
A small wooden frame with cheese 
cloth hanging over it and into the 
pans of water helped to increase the 
humidity another 10 to 15 per cent 
Ventilation was provided by means of 
two one-inch holes, on each side at 
the top and at the bottom of each 
chamber. 


Several types of small boxes or 
cages were built to hold the queen 
cells until they hatched and the 
queens were ready to be taken to 
full colonies, to queen-mating hives 
or until ready for artificial insemi- 
nation. 

Each new type of cage was built 
with improvements over the one 
made before. The first cage was a 
small box 2% inches square and 1% 
inches deep. This box was pro- 
vided with a glass front that slid 
into place in two small grooves, one 
on either side of the front of the 
cage. A ball of queen cage candy 
was placed in one corner of this cage 
for food. The queen cell was pushed 
into a small piece of comb fastened 
to the back of the cage. It soon be- 
came evident that the low humidity 
and dry air in the chamber caused 
the workers to die within a few 
days after they were placed in the 
chamber. The low humidity did not, 
however, appear to affect the hatch- 
ing of the queens since they emerged 
from the cells in the normal period 
of time. 

The second type of cage built had 
a removable back made from orange 
crate lumber and a front made either 
from heavy % inch mesh 
screen or glass. A small piece of 
comb 1% inches square was waxed 
to the rear wall and the queen cell 
pushed into the comb. A small vial 
for water was obtained and a one 
sixteenth inch hole through 
the lid. This vial was filled with 
water and turned upside down, then 
inserted through a hole bored int¢ 
the top of the cage. This added 
water supply helped to solve the 
humidity problem as was indicated 
by greatly increased length of life 
of the workers The queen cage 
candy also caused trouble by drying 
and becoming too hard on the surface 
so that the workers could not 
it and starved. This difficulty con 


wire 


bored 


take 





tinued until the humidity of the 
chamber was raised to somewhere 
between 45 to 55 per cent. 

The final type of box built for the 
queen cells and attendants was 3 
inches wide by 3% inches high by 
2 inches deep, inside measurement. 
A wedge-shaped hole was bored 
through the top to receive the queen 
cell. Both the glass front and wooden 
back were removable. A larger bottle 
of water was pushed into the cage 
through the one inch hole bored in 
the top. A little drawer for candy 
was made to push through a square 
hole cut into the bottom of one side 
of the cage. If care was used, either 
the bottle or the drawers of candy 
could be removed without permitting 
any bees to escape. A piece of comb 
1x2 inches with the cells shaved off 
on one side was waxed to the rear 
wall. It was observed that the bees 
and queen liked to cluster on this 
piece of comb when the chamber was 
dark and quiet 

Queen cells in all stages of develop- 
ment, after being sealed, were placed 
in the chamber and they hatched 
normally as long as the temperature 
in the chamber remained at 94 to 97 
degrees F. The cells did not hatch, 
however, if the temperature dropped 
much below 93 degrees F. 

The queens lived in the chamber 
for periods varying from a few weeks 
to as long as four months with most 
of them living for three to four 
months. It seemed best, however, 
to remove them from the chamber 
as soon as they could be used in colo- 
nies, or in queen mating hives 
Greater difficulty was encountered in 
keeping the worker bees alive since 
they did not have an opportunity 
to fly and dysentery became a prob- 
lem. Three weeks was about the 
longest they could be kept alive, and 
replacements had to be added from 
time to time. 

The cages for the 
were boiled or 


queen and bees 
disinfected in steam 
after each queen was removed since 
it was discovered that Nosema dis- 
ease develops much’ more rapidly in 
bees that are confined than in those 
that have free flight. If a light in- 
fection was present in the colony 
from which the bees were taken to be 
put in the little cages, this infection 
increased and became worse for each 
batch of 


bees 


placed in the cages 
(Please turn to page 423) 





30 Years o 
Progress it 
Commercial Honey 
Production 





Photo from David Bone. 


Even in England, the trend 


is toward the two-story hive with food chamber. 


N reviewing the history of bee- 

keeping, some of us are inclined 

to think that most of the pro- 
gress made in our industry occurred 
many years ago, or at least before 
1920. However, if those of us who 
have kept bees the date 
mentioned, will count all of the dis- 
coveries that we have seen come into 
use, we will be surprised to find how 
much has been accomplished in our 
time and will realize how fortunate 
is the beekeeper 
pared to those who kept bees 30 years 
ago. For the benefit of those who 
have not had the joy of seeing this 
progress in our business, and prob- 
ably doubt that there has been little 
or any made, a review of some of the 
discoveries and will 
be given herein. 

In this discussion, some of the new 
ideas and inventions will be 
mentioned may originated in 
the minds of others prior to the date 
given, but like any good idea in any 
other line of work, its real value 
depends not on when or by whom it 
was first conceived, but when made 
workable and useful to the public 
A good example is DDT. This was 
first made in 1874, but not much use 
was found for it until 1939 when it 


since 


of today as com- 


improvements 


which 
have 
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discovered to be a _ valuable 
insecticide 

As my memory is not very good 
regarding those who made  bee- 
keeping history, no names will be 
mentioned as to who have made the 
following contributions to our his- 
tory: 


was 


Food Chamber: A great labor saver, 
as well as an important factor in 
wintering. It also is a store 
for much pollen. 


room 


Improved Comb Foundation: To- 
day we hear very little of combs 
sagging, and with the use of Crimp- 
wired foundation, little or no hand 
wiring is necessary. 


Radial Extractor: No combs to be 
reversed, and more honey can be ex- 
tracted in a day than with any of 
the old types of extractors. 


Upper Entrance: The advantages 
of this entrance are: Bees fly oftener 
during cool weather, no loss of bees 
in winter due to entrance becoming 
clogged, the hive is kept drier, less 
trouble with skunks, and where no 
bottom entrance is used just as nice 
be drawn out in the brood 
chamber as above it. 


combs car 


by Roy Littlefield 


Top Supering: Much time is 
saved today with this method and 
there is no heavy lifting in super- 
ing. 

Uncapping Machines: Today there 
are a number in use that far excel 
the old knife used years ago. It is 
possible to uncap a shallow super in 
about the same length of time that 
it took to uncap one frame years ago 


Melting capping with Steam Coil 
placed over honey: This, when 
properly constructed, is the most 
economical method ever devised to 
render cappings. Only a few minutes 
is required each night to skim off 
tank or vat and when extracting is 
over most of the wax is rendered, 
and with no discoloration or loss of 
honey. 


Disease Resistant Bees: This is one 
of the outstanding discoveries of the 
past 30 years and it seems strange 
that the demand is not greater for 
these bees. They at least as 
good as any other kind in honey 
production, and where disease is 
present the operation costs are de- 
creased surprisingly 


Artificial Insemination of the 
Queen Bee: This is another outstand- 


are 
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OLLINATION ON A COMMUNITY 
BASIS—A community plan for the 
pollination of red clover mainly, 

the first we have observed, is taking place 
not many miles from here. It is worthy of 

consideration by others in the industry. 





The first farmer wanted colonies to polli- 
nate his red clover. The beekeeper offered 
one colony per acre for $5 each or for one- 
third of the seed, paying for one-third of the 
harvesting cost. The farmer agreed to the 
latter. Then the beekeeper told him his 
neighbors also would benefit from the polli- 
nation of these same bees. Why not get his 
neighbors to participate in the enterprise? 
The beekeeper then could bring in three and 
four times as many colonies. The farmer 





As We See lit 
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tenes 


said he would and he did. Now there are 
four farmers in the plan; there are eighty 
acres of clover involved instead of twenty; 
and there are eighty colonies in the imme- 
diate area instead of twenty 


The excellent bulletin on the pro- 
duction of alfalfa seed in Utah, announced 
elsewhere in this issue, the fourth 
and last point in its summary, the following 
statement Community approach to such 
problems as uniformity of cultural practices, 
control of injurious insects, and 
ment of pollination is desirable 


new 


has as 


improve- 


A community plan should be ideal in areas 
specializing in legume seed production, and 
should be adaptable to many places where 
general farming now is practiced 








ing discovery from which all of a miracle 


us who keep bees will benefit in- a loss annually of around 5% to 10% 

directly through the scientists. Much from foulbrood » now have hardly Locating Queen Cells 
has been accomplished and much any. This is accomplished not by 

more can be expected in the future always killing the colonies, but by When inspecting powerful 


There are also a number of sulfa 
manufactured products not made 


especially for beekeepers, but which 


feeding 


Beekeepers as rule are a very look a cell and result in a queen 
they have discovered to be very use- i "s t lot. Wi , : ; 

independent lo ile some like where one doe ) s 
ful in their work. A few of these k ae , i ox = = Cos a wan ft 
mee the old ways and use few of the dis have one. These powerful colo 
coveries mentioned here, others enjoy - which boil - th 

, es whic oil over” wi 

Hand Trucks and Gravity Con- trying out new methods and when oe , 
veyers: These save much time and found satisfactory adopt then in bees are easily checked by lift 
heavy lifting in moving honey in and their own system with now and then ing off the super which has the 


out of honey houses. 


2 secret t success 
Picket or Snow Fence. In places ““'** “© SUCCESS 


where there is little or no windbreak, 
this fence when placed 6 or 8 feet 
from the hive will improve wintering 
conditions 50% or more. This fence 
will last 20 years or longer and will 


at one of ou 
ago This 
keeping bees 


often pay for itself within the first : for cells and remove them 
preached from the pulpit, and in the 
few years. Insert frame in empty super 
meantime had raised his orphan 
Cyanogas: It would be hard to keep brother to be governor of his state (above excluder) and take 
bees today without this chemical. It In giving what most of us at the second frame fron orignal 
is very effective in killing moths, also meeting though was a very inte! Demareed super and repeat 
bees in places where they are not esting and amusing talk, he closed haking and inspecting until 
wanted. with remarks somewhat as follows original super is empty. Takes 
, . “When things are not right I have ; much less time than trying to 
Carbolic Acid: The most convenient . : check: ol] the corners of 0 tram 
, aici and ‘ ; brain storm and do something about , . ae SS So 
4 = 2" moma in removing it. I never liked lifting heavy covered heavily with bees 
4y. warm weather, > persi : : ; t 
ore usta — — supers so I overcame this by making Each frame got back in the 
with two or three acid pans can free new super in the sar osition 
, d load 50 hall a super lifter. Others may not care . I = ame position 
eS a oad 50 or more shallow ‘ Di ' : 
- t k : for this device of mine, but I like it occupied before the inspec 
supers on a truck in an hour : on was 1 
ree ee " it, and I don’t care whether others tion was mad¢ 
Sulfathiazole: This discovery has like it or not.” E. F. Bea 


much opposition, but to us who use 


it with resistant bees it seems almost Iowa 
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Where 


and 
with resistant queens 


an improvement « 


made much of our progress might be 
summed up in the words of a speaker 


peakel 
had 
our colleges, worked as a cartoonist 


their own. The brood. In its place put an empty 

of those who have uper which contains no frames 
Lift out a frame of brood from 

meetings a few yeal the one referred t« and jar it 
in addition t over the empty super to remove 
taught in one of a portion of the bees. Inspect 
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we used to have 


then requeening colonies  whicl have been 


Demareed one may easily over 
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Che Use of Htoney in 
Infant Feeding 


HILE it is admitted that 
breast milk from a normal 
mother is the best possible 

food for human babies, this natural 
food is often deficient in quality and 
quantity for the baby, especially as 
it grows older. It has then that modi- 
fied cow’s milk must be given to 
take the place of, or supplement, 
mother’s milk. Various sweetening 
agents have been used to make the 
cow’s milk come more nearly to the 
requirements of the human baby. 
Glucose or dextrimaltose have been 
the sugars most commonly used for 
the purpose. Some recent work goes 
to show that honey, while more ex- 
pensive than glucose, is much cheaper 
than dextrimaltose and superior to 
either for modifying cow’s milk. 


Many mothers these days seem un- 
able to nurse their babies as mothers 
are supposed to do. This puts upon 
the doctor the burden of compound- 
ing a diet suitable for each infant. 
Some infants are very delicate and 
require careful handling. Some are 
allergic to certain foods, while 
others are robust youngsters who can 
eat most anything. This difference 
in toleration presents a problem 
which at times is difficult to solve 


The basis for baby food is cow’s 
milk modified and sweetened. This 
sweetening is often the chief diffi- 
culty. Karo sirup is the sweetener 
most often used but many times the 
baby cannot tolerate this artificial 
sweetening agent. It is becoming 
more evident every day that a na- 
tural sugar is much to be preferred 
to any manufactured sweet. Honey 
is the outstanding natural sweet. 
It is tolerated by most babies 
and furnishes in addition to a 
sweet, minerals to supplement those 
found in milk, a small amount of 
protein, an antiseptic, and a mild 
laxative action. Besides these ad- 
vantages it has a fine flavor which 
increases palatability. The minerals 
include iron, copper, 
silica, chlorine, calcium, potassium, 
sodium, phosphorus, sulfur, 
num magnesium all 


maganese, 


alumi 


and of which 
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by D. C. Jarvis, M. D. 


have been found present in honey. 
These provide the infant with the 
minerals it needs for its growing 
body. 

Recently some investigators have 
been giving considerable thought to 
the subject of infant feeding with 
some interesting results. Those who 
have done outstanding work include 
Dr. M. H. Haydak and the late Dr. 
M. C. Tanquary of the University of 
Minnesota and Dr. Schlutz and Dr. 
Knott of the Department of Pediatrics 
of Chicago University. The follow- 
ing is taken from the work of Dr. 
Schlutz and Dr. Knott. 

“In studying the comparative value 
of various carbohydrates in infant 
feeding we employed honey along 
with other sugars. Two groups of 
children were used to determine the 
effect of various sugars; four children 
from 7 to 13 years of age, and 9 
infants ranging in age from 2 to 6 
months. We fed the children diluted 
sugars, then took blood samples and 
determined the sugar content of the 
blood in 15 minutes after the meal, 
30 minutes and 60 minutes, 90 min- 
utes and 120 minutes. When sugars 
are absorbed from the intestine they 
enter the blood stream and are 
carried to the liver to form glycogen. 
If carbohydrates are eaten above the 
limits of the liver to store it as 
glycogen the excess is tranformed 
in the tissues into fat and is stored 
as such. 

“Very interesting results are ob- 
tained with honey. During the first 
15 minutes honey was absorbed the 
most quickly of all the sugars tested 
with the exception of glucose. Honey 
did not flood the blood stream with 
an overabundance of sugar. It 
maintained both a steady and slow 
decrease in blood sugar until the 
initial level was again reached. 

“This response of honey is pre- 
sumably due to the combination of 
the two easily absorbed sugars, dex- 
trose and levulose. Honey is quickly 
taken into the body because of its 
dextrose content, while the levulose, 
being somewhat more slowly ab- 


To grace this article, here is the son of 
Mrs. Robert H. Jordan, North Carolina, 
Robert Henry Jordan Jr., 6 months old, 
202 pounds; a real honey baby, always 
happy. never sick. Mrs. Jordan has always 
used honey in his formulas. 


sorbed, is able to maintain the blood 
sugar. Honey has the advantage 
over sugars which contain higher 
levels of dextrose, since it does not 
cause the blood sugar to rise to higher 
levels of glucose, since it does not 
cause the blood sugar to rise to higher 
levels than can be easily cared for by 
the body. With its easy and wide- 
spread availability, palatability and 
digestibility, honey would seem to 
be a form of carbohydrate which 
should have use in infant 
feeding.” 

Because of these findings Dr. 
Schlutz and Dr. Knott began to study 
the possibility of using honey as a 
sweetening agent in infant feeding 
The remark at the beginning of their 
report on this work is worth mention- 
ing. The authors state: “Although 
honey has been known as a food 
from the earliest days of which we 
have historical im- 
portance to man seems to have de- 


wider 


records, its 


creased as civilization advanced. In 
view that honey is a product ready 
for use without artificial treatment 
and that it is composed of two sugars 
most acceptable to the organism, it 
is strange that honey has not enjoyed 
wider use, especially in the feeding 
of infants and children.” 

In their 


experiment the authors 
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John Allen. West Lafayette, Indiana, has 
t Doubt if he had honey pas 


a 00. 
he is a bouncing boy in this ure 


Allen and his son are well- wn agri- 
1 1 phot h Maybe, when they 





read this, there will be a call for honey 
around Purdue's campus. 


studied the influence of the addition 
of honey to the diet of ten healthy 
infants during the first six months 
of their lives for a total of 151 weeks. 
The response of infants to honey as 
a source of sweetening has been con- 
trasted with their response when re- 
ceiving corn sirup. The general well- 
being of the infants, number of stools 
per day and weight gain have been 
used to determine the value of honey 
in regular feedings. 


From those studied it was con- 


cluded that honey is easily digested, 
it is well tolerated by most infants 
and does not cause diarrhea. In cases 
of constipation an increase in the 
amount of honey in the diet relieved 
this condition by improving di- 
gestion without causing diarrhea 
Honey may thus have a distinct ad- 
vantage over those carbohydrates 
which have a tendency to be laxa- 
tive. Honey may facilitate weight 
gains, since there was a slight 
tendency for greater average gains 
per day to occur when honey was 
included in the formulas. 

The authors summed up thus: “It 
would seem, therefore, that honey 
is a type of carbohydrate which is 
well suited to the infant’s needs and 
probably should be recommended 
for wider use in infant dietaries.” 

We all know that besides proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats and vitamins, a 
baby needs minerals for normal 
growth. The demand for calcium and 
phosphorus is greatest of all 


It is not enough to supply these 
minerals in food, it is important that 
the largest part of them be retained 
by the body for its own use. In 
order to find out how much calcium 
is retained from the food by the 
infants, Dr. Knott, Dr. Shukers, and 
Dr. Schlutz determined the calcium 
content of the food given babies and 
then established the amount of this 
mineral present in the feces and the 
urine eliminated by the experimental 
infants during the test period. The 
difference gave the amount retained 
by the body. 

A total of 120 such test periods 
was completed on 14 infants. Various 
types of milk were used in the diet 
and later it was modified as to its 
vitamin D content. Honey as a source 
of carbohydrates was compared with 


corn sirup for different types of milk 
and for varying levels of vitamin D 
The investigators noted that for all 
the periods studied the average re- 
tention of calcium was always higher 
if honey had been included in the 
formula. These increased retentions 
when honey was fed occurred both 
with low and with high intake of 
vitamin D and occurred regardless 
of the type of milk fed or the use 
of lactic acid. These investigators 
concluded that in comparison with 
corn sirup, honey would seem to have 
definite beneficial influence upon the 
retention of calcium by young in- 
fants. 

Honey is often included in a baby’s 
diet to avoid diaper rash. When 
sugar was substituted for honey, 
diaper rash appeared but quickly dis- 
appeared when a return to the use 
of honey was made. 

In securing the many advantages 
of honey in infant feeding one to two 
teaspoonfuls are used in eight ounces 
of feeding mixture. Should an infant 
become constipated increase the 
amount of honey by one-half tea- 
spoonful. On the other hand if 
looseness of the bowels develops, 
decrease the amount of honey by 
one-half teaspoonful. 

Infants fed honey rarely show 
flatulence. The rapid absorption of 
honey prevents fermentation taking 
place. In marasmus, rickets, scurvy, 
and other types of malnutrition, 
honey is of value because it con- 
tains proteins, minerals and vitamins 
which are missing in sugar The 
mineral content of honey is higher 
than that of cow’s milk. In addi- 
tion to its many fine qualities honey 
has a sedative effect which is useful 
in infant feeding 
Vermont 





poorly processed 
flavor, aroma, and color. 


as a health measure. 
audience was warned 


by overheating. 
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As We See It 


VERHEATING OF HONEY—Much 
of the honey which has been placed 
on the market in the past has been 

resulting in damage to 

In a lecture on 
foods in an eastern city, the audience was 

advised to use only honey for sweetening 

At the same time the 

that much of the 

honey on grocer’s shelves has been injured 


industry. 


No one can deny that overheating or pro- 
longed heating of honey seriously affects its 
fine qualities, and that more careful proces- 
sing is needed to avoid such criticism. 

Only a high quality product, perfectly 
processed to retain all its natural flavor and 
aroma, and carefully and attractively pack- 
aged and labeled should be offered for sale 
on the grocer’s shelves. 
and marketing methods are a must for the 


Better processing 
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by Kent 


E. Miller 


1873-1940 


Pellett 


The Millers, as a family, stand high 


in beekeeping. 


Much has appeared 


in print about their business, how 
it came to be and how it persevered 
until it is likely the largest single 
beekeeping enterprise in the world. 
Biographer Kent Pellett, in his usual 
dramatic style, tells the Miller story 
in a two-part article, of which this 


is the first. 


The second one will ap- 


pear in October. 


N. E. Miller and Harriet Ann Kidd Miller on their wedding day. 
9 


ovember 18, 1896 


HEN you go sightseeing in 

Salt Lake City you will 

doubtless stop at Eagle 

Gate. It is one of the best 
known landmarks. 

At Eagle Gate will 

strange bit of symbolism 


city’s 
you see a 
an eagle 
perched on a yellow beehive! 

The beehive appears 
in Utah’s symbols. A_ beekeeper- 
tourist is struck by this fact 

The beehive is the state emblem 
and is part of the state seal. It tops 
the ornate cupola of Hotel Utah, and 
rests on the roof of the Beehive 
House, one-time official residence 
of Brigham Young. Every conceiv 
able decoration uses it, even on places 
of business, policemen’s call boxes 
and newspaper mastheads 


everywhere 


The use of the beehive as a symbol 
of industry is fitting enough—the 
industry of Utah’s people founded a 
great state. It could be significant 
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in another way, for Utah is also a 
great beekeeping state. 

The lush, irrigated valleys that 
lie under the shadow of the Wasatch 
range of mountains and stretch away 
to Nevada foster the kind of inten- 
sive farming that goes well with bees. 
You will find gardening, a few hogs, 
sheep and poultry on every farm. The 
valleys are rich in sugar beets, grain, 
and alfalfa. 

Hay is the leading crop. At the 
town of Delta, the cleaning, grading 
and marketing of alfalfa seed has de- 
veloped into an enormous business. 
The country around Delta produces 
a fourth of all the alfalfa seed in the 
United States 

It is an ideal setup for bees. These 
irrigated valleys in western Utah 
were certain to become beekeeping 
country. 

And it was also certain that 
gratory beekeeping 


mi- 
would develop 


here. The alfalfa and clover meadows 
by themselves not one of the 
world’s best beekeeping regions. 
Winters are long and _ rugged, 
springs late. Winter losses are heavy. 
Summer seasons are too short for a 
big crop to be dependable. But 
across the of Nevada and 
Arizona in mild southern California 
is the ideal climate for wintering. 
Colonies can be built up on the 
orange bloom in spring there, then 
moved to Utah in June for a big 
alfalfa and clover harvest. 

Of course there was no migratory 
beekeeping until a man came along 
and solved the knotty problem of 
moving whole apiaries back and 
forth the Rockies—no mean 
achievement. N. E. Miller of Utah 
and California was that man. 

N. E. Miller probably kept more 
bees than any other man who ever 
lived. Starting 
when he 


are 


deserts 


across 


with seven colonies 
was 21, he built up a 
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tremendous chain of apiaries that 
stretched from Minnesota to Calif- 
ornia, and from Mexico to Canada. 
By 1935, 41 years after he started 
beekeeping, he owned 20,000 colo- 
nies. 

He was the first beekeeper to pro- 
duce a million-pound crop of honey. 
He was the first to buy a carload of 
containers for a year’s harvest. And 
he was the first to ship a carload of 
honey to eastern markets. 

He taught his fellow beekeepers 
how to move large apiaries, first by 
train and later by truck. His api- 
aries are still in existence, in the 
hands of his four sons and former 
employees. The Millers now have 
been migratory beekeepers for 40 
years. 

His achievements helped to re- 
mold the beekeeping industry into 


a larger pattern than men had 
dreamed of. But his work was 
done without publicity or fanfare of 
any sort. Says his son Woodrow, 
‘My father started at the bottom 
of the honey industry and climbed 
to the top; however, he never gained 
a fortune, never acquired fame.” 

He was modest and hated pub- 
licity. He did not. tell even his 
most intimate friends how large his 
operations really were. 

Miller was a medium-sized man, 
rather stocky. He was said to look 
like a good honest western fellow, 
was described as a hard work- 
ing, honest, western producer, a 
genuine old gentleman, straight 
from the shoulder.” Friends and ac- 
quaintances were readily drawn 
to him. 

He said it was probably his love 


Just one of the many Miller apiaries. 


lite 





One of Mr. Miller's portable extracting wagons. 
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of honey that first led him into 
beekeeping. He also remarked that 
once he got into beekeeping it was 
hard to get out gracefully without 
loss. So he stayed in the business. 

“He is the kind of man who would 
want to push any business in which 
he engaged, and, once he began 
honey production, it was inevitable 
that he would do it on a large 
scale,” my father (Frank Pellett) 
once observed. 


**2e* ¢ * 


Nephi E. Miller was born in 1873, 
the. third ofthe seven children of 
Jacob and Barbara Sheble. Miller, 
who were German immigrants: The 
parents had been converted,to the 
church of the;Latter Day -Saints 
before they_left Germany. ‘They 
trekked west to Utah with the great 
Mormon migration 

They walked pushing a handcart 
from the Missouri River to the 
Rockies, since they could not afford 
a covered wagon and oxen 


Jacob Miller became the town 
cobbler in the thriving little Morman 
community of Providence in Cache 
Valley. A religious man, he gave 
considerable time to his church. He 
also had a small farm where Nephi 
worked as a boy and young man. 

Nephi also was to raise a family of 
seven children And he too was 
active in the church As a young 
man he was superintendent of the 
Sunday School at Logan, Utah. He 
helped to build several Mormon 
chapels. He was the patriarch of the 
San Bernardino Stake of the Church 
when he died 
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How-to-do-it 


Smoking Bees Down In 
Windy Weather 


This is‘a job at any time, and 
almost impossible if there is 
much wind. The following gad- 
get will be of great aid. Make 
a tight, flat lid the exact size 
of the hive. Nail an inch and a 
half rim around the under side 
of the lid. Now bore a three 
quarter inch hole through the 
rim.on one side of the lid near 
the middle When you have 
removed the hive cover, replace 
it with this lid and smoke 
vigorously for a few minutes 
through the hole The smoke 
fills the top of the hive and the 
bees are forced down 

Rev. R. L. Mattingly 
Chapman, Kansas 
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Mr. Lund in his bee yard. 


Che Let-Alone Hive 


few years ago I tried the 

let-alone hive system with 

six or seven hives, 11-frame 
standard, with a shallow super at the 
bottom. That was a bad swarming 
year, and I had to give my ninety 
hives more room all the time. They 
all made preparations to swarm ex- 
cept the seven with the shallow super 
at the bottom; I didn’t do anything 
with them, just gave them more super 
room and they came through the 
season 100% non swarming. 

The reasons for this must have 
been that most of the pollen was 
stored in the dark combs in the lower 
super, and that less honey was stored 
in these shallow bottom frames. 
The queen goes down, in favorable 
weather, and takes advantage of the 
dark combs below when she needs 
more room after the main top brood 
chamber is filled. Also, some drone 
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comb in the bottom combs offers 
an inducement for the queen to go 
below. 

It was an unusual experience that 
year, and ever since I have been in 
favor of this nonswarming hive. Last 
year all my hives were equipped this 
way except one or two standard 
bodies. 

This style hive may be made more 
productive in a good honeyflow by 
moving two frames of brood from 
the bottom body into the supers every 
ten days. They can be changed with 
two empty frames or with frames 
of foundation from the top super. 
Ordinarily, for a ten-frame stand- 
ard hive, ten days would be too long 
an interval. It would have to be 
done every week. 

When the hives are equipped with 
the lower super and worked in this 
way, a person does not have to look 


by Emil A. Lund 


for queen cells except on the two 
frames in the super moved ten days 
previously, and if queen cells are 
found, it is a good time to start the 
top body with a new queen either 
on top or moved to the side. 

This year, my 33 hives brought 
me four tons of honey or a 260 pound 
average; the largest average I have 
ever had and I have been in the 
business over 30 years. I do not 
requeen, all colonies supersede their 
queens, so the results are remarkable. 
All are wintered in my cellar. A 
year ago, 45 of my 50 colonies were 
equipped with the shallow on the 
bottom and they gave me a 200 
pound average per colony; years be- 
fore, the best average was about 150 
pounds with ordinary hives. 

This style of hive has several 
good points: the bees build their 
combs solid to the bottom bar, and 
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| the fact that most all the brood is in 
| one good brood chamber, causes them 
to work up in the supers sooner. 
The bottom chamber serves as a good 
clustering space. When the weather 
is warmer in the spring, the queen 
goes down to lay in the lower shallow 
chamber. I now use 11-frame Dadant 
combs for the shallow. 

As an inducement, I use dark brood 
combs in the shallow bottom with a 
little drone comb and with all the 
pollen that is deposited in the bottom, 
it helps to bring the queen down. 
This helps prevent swarming, as the 
shallow combs are mostly free from 
honey. When she does lay in the 
bottom combs, the queen always 
goes back and takes care of the main 
brood chamber above, before the 
bottom super is filled with brood. 

Now I am trying a square hive 
with 13 standard frames—about 20 
inches square. I intend to winter 
these outdoors. I place the square 
hives together in four’s with an en- 
trance in each direction, thus pre- 
venting much drifting. 

Each of the four hives has an open- 
ing in the side toward the next hive, 
which is double screened so that the 
bees in each hive can be against 
each other to conserve heat, like a 
hive that is doubled in the fall for 
better wintering. I think that it is 
possible they can be protected here 
the same way without uniting. The 
size of the openings between the 
hives must be adjusted when spring 
comes or later. Maybe, in this case, 
I will need just the lower entrance 
for winter. In the spring the hives 
are spread apart a foot or so for 
easier manipulation. 

I believe in the future hives will 
be built closer to the ground instead 
of higher. Honey is a good winter 
insulator, plus good packing, and the 
only drawback is that the hives will 
be heavy at moving time. Mr. Lund and his unusual honey-for-sale sign. 

- Minnesota. 
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Answering Your Questions Subterranean Clover 


I recently read about subterranean clover for 


Ladino Clover winter and spring pasture. It is used extensively in 
the south and west. It seems to be difficult to harvest 


Do you have information on Ladino clover for bee the seed but the seed comes up every fall. I am 


pasture? I have been wondering if the bees work wondering if it is of any value as a honey plant 

it and if it produces nectar comparable to regular William Kruse, Illinois 
white clover. I am interested in using it as pasture Shien dee uteter Glee, wales te Sees 
for stock and wonder if it will work as well for bee  ,egion. first recognized as a forage crop in Australia. It was 
pasture— William Weber, Missouri. planted in Oregon in 1922 where it proved promising. In the 
West it has been rapidly increased in recent years It is 
most useful on land too dry or too low in fertility for white 
clover Planted in our Test Garden in 1946, it made good 
growth and looked promising until August when it turned 
yellow and began to die Then a second planting was made 
ynce established and yields more forage than white clover to see if fall planting would be better but all were dead by 
For bees it does not seem to be as dependable for the country Apparently it is not hardy enough to \ 

at large We need more information about the honey W rs. It 
harvested from this plant for a number of years r 


Reports about the value of Ladino clover for bees are 
somewhat confusing. At times it seems to yield freely on 
certain soils while in other locations the honeyfiows prove 
disappointing. The plant should last for several years when 


survive oul 
is of no value for Iowa conditions and this would 
o be true for other parts of the mid-west 


eaten 
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Bees Sell Ladtes’ Shoes 


by George C. Nagel 





B- Minded 
Merchants like 


ok @ ra 


HONEY 


B... for Budget 
B... for Branded 
B... for Best Seller 


PACKED FOR THE 
ACCENT SHOE CO. «+ ST. LOUIS 











Black and white proof of label attached 


to jars of honey distributed to visiting shoe 


merchants at the St. Louis Fall Showin 


of the Accent Shoe Company's line o 


ladies’ footwear. 


One of four observation hives used in display of Accent Shoes at the St. Louis Shoe Show. From left to right: Mr. G. N. Falkner and 
Mr. Ellis Brower of S. J. Brouwer Shoe Company, Milwaukee, are inspecting Accent offerings. (Photo by Peter Ferman, St. Louis, Mo.) 


T may take a wide stretch of 
imagination to search out a con- 
nection between bees and a line 

of fine quality ladies’ footwear. But, 
it not only can be done—it has been 
done, and with enthusiastic acclaim 
of all concerned. 


The last week in April 1950, shoe 
merchants from far and wide met in 
St. Louis to attend the Annual Show- 
ing of Fall Shoe Styles of the St. 
Louis Shoe Manufacturers. On such 
occasions each manufacturer 
overlooks no opportunity to act as a 
royal host to the visiting retailers. 
Each tries to outdo the others in at- 
tracting attention of buyers to their 
particular offerings in footwear for 
the coming seasons. 


shoe 


The Advertising Department of the 
Accent Shoe Company (a division of 
International Shoe Company), bent 
on outdoing competitors in attracting 
attention of visiting shoe buyers, 
determined on using the honey bee 
as a theme for the Accent display. 
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Norman R. Mahoney, a Trustee of the 
Eastern Missouri Beekeepers, and one 
of the leading apiarists in the St. 
Louis area, was called in to aid in 
preparing plans. 

Upon entering the Accent sample 
rooms, visitors were confronted with 
the most outstanding display they 
had ever witnessed. They were im- 
mediately presented with a jar of 
honey bearing a singularly inter- 
esting label: “B-Minded Merchants 
like Accent Honey. B for Bud- 
get, B for Branded, B for 
Best Seller.” 

Mahoney supplied four gleaming 
white observation hives around 
which were attractively displayed 
samples of the Accent offerings with 
the theme of the showing, “It’s the 
B-Minded line.” 

As may be expected, the crowds 
were kept alert by the almost con- 
stantly shouted exclamations of 
“There she is!”—‘“I found her!” 
“She’s over here!”—as again and 
again they Her Royal 


discovered 
Highness, the queen. And with four 


observation hives it may be imagined 
what a din the sample 
rooms. 

In appreciation of the Accent Shoe 
Company, E. S. Combs, Jr., of its 
Advertising Department, wrote Mr. 
Mahoney: “The bees attracted a great 
deal of attention and from the inter- 
est shown it is felt that the pro- 
motion was an outstanding success. 
Plans are made to show the 
Accent Bees in other cities through- 
out the country.” The company’s 
advertising in trade papers has been 
built around the “B” story, and the 
letter “B” in which the figure of a 
honey bee is incorporated has been 
designed for its association value in 
Accent advertising 

Bees have been kept for centuries 
for the honey they produce. More 
and they recognized for 
their vast importance in pollinating 
our agricultural And now 
they are employed as salesmen to sell 
milady’s shoes . Wise beekeepers 
might take the example set by St. 
Louis shoemakers 


pervaded 


being 


more are 


crops. 
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LAND OF MILK AND PARITY— 
~ An editorial appeared in a recent 
WM) issue of Fortune bearing the above 
title. As has happened in a few other in- 
stances, this publication uses the honey 
industry as an instrument with which to 
castigate the Government’s policy of farm 
price supports. 


L 





The editorial is amusing largely due to 
its lack of authenticity. The writer must 
have read Clarence Langley’s article, “Bee- 
keeping Is Such a Snap!” (ABJ, August, 1950) 
for we quote from Fortune: “One of the 
charms of beekeeping, of course, is that the 
bees do practically all the work, leaving their 
keepers free to consider broad policy.” 


Another absurd statement in the editorial 
is: “OPA (in the last war period) set a gen- 
erous wholesale price of 12 cents a pound, 
double the 1940 price. The beekeepers pro- 
duced and prospered mightily. Active bee- 
keeping organizations sprang up in almost 
every state, and even within the concrete 
fastness of New York City. By war’s end 
500,000 beekeepers (including 5,000 commer- 
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cial ones, handling 400 hives or more) had 
organized themselves into one of the shrewd- 
est and most aggressive lobbies, vote for vote, 
in the country.” Oh! Would that this were 
true! 

We appreciate the publicity Fortune has 
given the honey industry, deprecating and 
unauthentic as it is. We invite their editors 
to visit the industry and find out for them- 
selves the true facts of the case. We sug- 
gest that they visit the San Juaquin Valley 
of California where seed yields have been 
increased six-fold throughout the entire val- 
ley by honey-bee pollination. Enroute, stop 
in the alfalfa fields of western 
then go to the Legume Seed Research Lab- 
oratories at Logan, Utah, and Davis, Cali- 
fornia; and on the way home, stop in the 
vetch and hubam clover Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas 

We suggest to the editors of Fortune that 
they have an excellent opportunity to per- 
form a Agriculture 
by constructively helping to spread the story H 


Nebraska, 


areas of 


worth-while service to 


of the importance of the honey bee to our 


Nation’s very economy, 








Gathering Nectar and Pollen 


Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ithaca, New York, in April issued Memoir 288, “Behavior 
Studies of Honeybees in Gathering Nectar and Pollen.” 
The author, Dr. Sardar Singh, carried on this research 
as a part of the requirements for a degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and was a fellow of the Government of the 
Union of India at the time. 


The 57-page bulletin reports on the constancy of 
honey bees to a species of flowers by observing the 
activities of individual bees in marked plots of clover, 
trefoil, and other plants, on isolated plants, and on apple 
trees. 


Individual bees devoted whole visits to an apple tree 
and returned later for visits to the same tree. Other 
bees worked between two trees. The area worked by 
bees in a field of alsike clover was as small as eight 
feet by nine feet for a single visit, fourteen feet by nine 
feet for all day, and forty-one by thirty-two feet for a 
period of thirteen days. A bee working on goldenrod 
concentrated her visits in as small a patch as seventeen 
by ten feet for eight days. A bee working on a fair stand 
of dandelion blossoms worked an area thirty by seven- 
teen feet, but the area increased to sixty-one by twenty- 
five feet three days later when the number of blossoms 
was reduced considerably. Four bees visited buckwheat 
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and aster continuously for twenty-five days, and another 
for twenty-three days 

weather when blossoms yield nectar, 
very much restricted in but they 
expanded their field of activity as the end of the 
flow approached 
the bees less constant 
turbed by a mild 
Individual bees were 
if the nectar failed, o1 


locality 


In calm sunny 


bees’ visits were area 
nectar 
Poor yield of nectar and pollen made 
and they were mors 
other 


noticed to change 


easily dis- 


breeze or some insect visitor 


to another crop 
if the hive was moved to another 
Although the alighting points of bees in a plot were 
varied widely 
around Ithaca in 1947 and 
from three to ten trips a 
The longest trip followed was that of a bee working 
on goldenrod—169 
of nectar 


closely associated, the points of departure 
Under the weather condition 
1948 


day 


individual bees made 


minutes spent in gathering a load 


The pollination of self-unfruitful varieties of 
is affected by the localization of bees to small areas 
It is thought that cross-pollination is brought 
of twe 


work 


fruit 
trees 
about by 
adjacent side imilar 


localized on the 


bees that 


bees tree 


increase their areas of under temporary 


shortage; and searcher bees—young bee tarting to 
forage for the first time or old bee out of a job Be 
sides, the pollen left by a bee on a flower on the fringe 
of her area of activity is I Ked uf a bee whose area 
overiaps the first one and 1 eminated on blossoms 
in her area of activity 
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Chlordane For 


Control of 


Argentine Ants 


by Frank A. Robinson and 


E. Oertel 


Agricultural Research Administration, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine (1) 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Applying a five per cent chlordane spray 
to control Argentine ants (Photo courtesy 
of A. V. Patterson, L. S. U. Agri. Extension) 


N two experimental apiaries at 

the Southern States Bee Culture 

Field Laboratory, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, the control of Argentine 
ants (Iridomyrmex humilis Mayr) 
has presented a serious problem 


Two samples of 40 per cent chlor 
dane wettable powder formulation 
were obtained in 1949 to use to 
control the ants in these two apiaries 
One sample was obtained directly 
from the manufacturerer and the 
other from Beltsville, Maryland labo 
ratory of the Division of Fruit Insect 
Investigations. One apiary was lo- 
cated in a pasture that was covered 
with a heavy sod. A large number 
of ant nests were found in the fields 
surrounding this apiary. The second 
apiary was on a lake This 
apiary was heavily wooded, and had 
a heavy row of bamboo along one 
side. There was an extremely heavy 
infestation of ants in this area, 
especially along the row of bamboo 

The chlordane was applied as a 
spray since the application could be 
more easily controlled, and there 
would be less drifting of the insecti 
cide and consequently less danger of 
killing the bees A 


shore 


three-gallon 


(1) In cooperation 
University 


with Louisiana State 
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compressed air sprayer was used to 
apply the chlordane. The sample ob- 
directly the 
suspension 


tained from manu- 


facturer stayed in and 


was easily applied. The other sample 
would not stay in suspension and re- 
peatedly clogged the spray nozzle. 
Under conditions it was im- 
possible to apply the chlordane even- 
ly and this probably accounts for the 
results obtained in the lake 
shore location, where this sample was 
used. The last application in this 
location was applied with one man 
operating the spray nozzle and 
another man carrying the tank and 
constantly shaking it. By this method 
the chlordane powder was prevented 
from settling and an even application 
was made 


The apiary in the pasture was 
treated on February 22, 1949. Three- 
fourths of a pound of 40 per cent 
chlordane wettable powder was 
added to four gallons of water and 
the entire four gallons of mixture 
was evenly applied to an area of 
approximately one-fourth acre. The 
weather was clear and at the 
time of spraying and there was little 
bee activity. There was a noticeable 
chlordane odor in this yard until 
after the first rain on February 24. 


these 


poor 


cool 





No ants could be found in the treated 
area until August 19, and then only 
a few on one hive 


A close check was made for several 
days after the treatment to observe 
any effects the chlordane may have 
had on the bees. No unusual number 
of dead bees could be found 
in the colonies or on the 
front of the colonies 


The lake first 
treated on February 24, 1949, and the 


either 
ground in 


shore location was 
same dosage was used as at the other 
apiary. Heavy rains fell on the 24th 
and 25th and ants were again present 
in the apiary on March 3. A second 
treatment was applied on March 4 
and again it rained the day after the 
treatment was applied. Five addi- 
tional treatments were made as soon 
as ants were seen and each time it 
rained either the 
day after each application was made 
A final treatment of three-fourths of 


the same day or 


a pound of 40 per cent chlordane 
wettable powder in four gallons of 
water was applied on May 1. This 
was applied immediately after a 
shower and no more rain fell until 
May 24. No ants could be found in 
this area until September 5. This 
apiary was very closely checked 


after each treatment but no unusual 
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number of 
found. 
These tests indicate that chlordane 
can be safely used tb control 
Argentine ants in the bee yard. 
However, caution should be used 
since this material is highly toxic to 
bees and will kill them by contact 
or by fumes. Therefore, it is recom- 


dead bees were ever 


mended that when chlordane is used 
in a bee yard, it be applied as a spray 
rather than a dust. When 
a dust much of the material drifts 
around and easily be carried 
inside the hives by the wind currents 

In view of the difficulty en 
countered in applying one of the 
chlordane wettable powders with a 


used as 


may 
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sprayer which it is 
recommended that one of the chlor 
dane emulsions be used instead of the 


wettable powder 


has no agitator, 


Chlordane is poisonous to man as 
well as insects so it should be handled 
with care. Avoid prolonged contact 
with the skin and keep it away from 
the eyes and nose 
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T SHOULD BE TOLD—Officials of 
the Department of Agriculture were 
among the first to recognize the need 

for an overall organization of the bee and 
honey industry for the purpose of adequately 
representing the entire industry—a group 
to which the Department could turn for ad- 
vice and information. 

The industry responded by creating such 
an organization—the American Beekeeping 
Federation. In the price-support and other 
efforts in behalf of the honey industry, 
representatives of the Federation made ap- 
proximately twelve visits to the Capital City, 
involving more than 100 individual trips 
made at the expense of the industry. Were 
these trips worth while? 


Just a litthe more than one year ago, 
Florida and Texas extracted honey was 
seeking a market at 6 and 7 cents a pound, 
and one buyer had stated he would be buying 
honey for 5 cents by Christmas of 1949. As 
a result of the industry’s efforts, a school 
lunch program took place, a subsidy export 
and diversion program went into operation, 
a bakery research project was started, Con- 
gress made price support mandatory, and 
the Department now has announced the 
support program. 


The result has been that, since the time 
to which we have referred, honey markets 
have stiffened, our surplus has disappeared, 
and better prices are being obtained for the 
1950 crop. From this standpoint, which we 
consider to be the important one, it was 
worth while. But, there is another aspect 
to the matter. 


In January, some twenty representatives 


of the industry spent their money to attend 
a hearing in Washington on the price support 
program. With but a few exceptions, these 
industry members agreed, in an all-day con- 
ference prior to the hearing, on those points 
which the industry would request. Then 
followed a two-day session in which every 
consideration was extended them by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 
What was the final result? 

Our request for a support level that would 
provide an adequate living for beekeepers 
was rejected by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


Our request for a purchase-agreement and 
loan-type program was not granted. We 
were given a packer program instead of a 
producer program 

Our request for marketing season begin- 
ning January | was refused. 

In the final turn of events, we did get one 
price level for honey of Grade B, or better; 
we did get the 1949 crop included in the 
support program. 


What the industry was or was not given is 
not the purpose of this editorial. The purpose 


is to raise a much different question. Why 
didn’t the Department accept the requests of 
the honey industry? Careful consideration 
and study had been given to those requests. 
What is the use of the many trips if officials 
neglect to give support to the requests and to 
the testimony of the industry recorded in a 
95-page mimeographed publication of the 
Department? Does the Department intend 
to continue to ignore or to discount industry 
representation? What is the answer, Wash- 
ington 
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Discussion 


What have you found to be the simplest and most 
efficient way to winter bees? 


Julius Lysne, Wisconsin. 


We have wintered bees in almost all the ways that have ever been tried. 
Seems to us that when Dr. Farrar says that colonies with a strong winter 
cluster of young bees, with an abundance of honey and pollen within reach, 


will winter under almost all conditions he is just about right. 


The bee 


cellar winters with low consumption of stores but the cellar is often expen- 
sive to build and the cost of using it adds materially to the overhead of 


management. 


The abundance of stores needed for outdoor wintering is 
greater than most beekeepers allow for. 
spring with little food left, feeding must carry them to the next flow. 


So, if the bees go through to 
Some 


like this as it clears the combs in the brood nest better and feeding stimulates 


brood rearing. But it too, costs. 


Often the volume of winter food needed to 


carry the entire colony through to flow time reduces the take-off crop and 
makes many an apparent good location seem a poor one. 


What about packing? 
ment. 


colonies; Just good ones 


Harry T. Starnes, 
Indiana . . 


The simplest way to winter bees 
here in central Indiana is to carry 
them through right on the summer 
stand in the open. It requires some 
experience. The bees should not be 
subjected to piercing winds, and a 
good windbreak is important. Since 
I winter in two-story, 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hives, I keep each colony 
strong and use upper ventilation. 
I close the bottom entrance to keep 
out mice and other and use 
a one-inch hole in the uppef hand- 
hold. This obviates frequent inspec- 
tion because of snow and ice. Dead 
bees are raked out twice 
during the winter. 


pests, 


once OI! 


Plenty of stores in the fali, with 
enough time for the bees to make 
a winter “nest” works out best here 
Weak colonies should be combined 
in fall, and extra strong ones may 
be divided in spring. Healthy bees, 
enough stores, protection by a good 
windbreak, and upward ventilation 
are the requisites for good wintering 
To save time and expense for myself, 
I close the bottom entrance tight to 
eliminate screens The upper en- 
trance in the handhold does 
with the necessity for 
keep out mice and other 


away 
screening to 
pests 

Being native to warm climates, 
can stand low temperatures 
better than they can endure a draft 
of warm air, the people 
However, they need to be dry, and 
not subjected to prevailing winds in 
winter. A colony which is depleted 
in numbers by spring, should be re 
duced to one story, or combined with 


bees 


Same as 


another 
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Try it and keep records but be fair in your judg- 
We have not found that it pays here in western Illinois. 
the quiet, sunny spot, with a good windbreak. 


We prefer 
Don’t try to winter dowdy 


Fill up with early divides or packages in spring. 


The 


Saves 


method of wintering which 
the most time, requires the 
smallest number of trips for inspec- 
tion, and brings the most colonies 
through in good shape is the simplest 
and most efficient. With my method 
there is no necessity for inspection 
trips in winter to prevent colonies 
suffocating. Enough stores elimin- 
ates frequent trips to check up on 
that. Protection from wind pays off 
when the bees begin to build up in 
spring. If this climate were more 
severe, I would use a smaller top 
entrance for winter and be more 
diligent in cleaning the bottom board 
of dead, damp bees. I would winter 
in one story hives, except that it 
necessitates more attention in early 
spring, for stores, etc., so is less effi- 
cient from a labor and expense angle. 
Single-story wintering will give more 
trouble from swarming, unless more 
room is given in spring 


is x 
Julius Lysne, 
Wisconsin e 

Since most winter losses are due 
to starvation, ample stores of pollen 
and honey are of prime importance 
We have found that a hive body as 
well filled as possible with the best 
honey is required in this section. A 
good pollen reserve can be obtained 
by making the colonies queenless for 
about five during the main 
honeyflow. 

When the first swarm cells appear, 
destroy the queen and all but one 
queen cell. Two weeks later a young 
queen will be mated and laying. She 
too, should be killed. Nine days later 
destroy all queen cells and give the 
hive a small piece of about 


weeks 


comb 


‘about—swarming is 


the size of a postage stamp. This 
comb should contain eggs and be new 
comb. It will require three weeks 
more before a queen is mated and 
laying. Thus three things are brought 
prevented, an 
ample pollen reserve is provided, and 
as there was no brood to feed during 
this period at least a hive body of 
honey is gained. Thus the wintering 
of the colony really costs nothing as 
the honey crop is not reduced. Good 
crops of honey are obtained by this 
method. 

In our climate at least, winter 
packing pays. There should be at 
least three inches of packing on the 
sides and about ten inches on top of 
the hive. An upper flight hole of one 
inch should be provided. The lower 
entrance should be three-eighths of 
an inch deep and the width of the 
hive. This will keep out mice and 
keep the hive dry. Use the shallow 
side of the bottom board in winter. 
The use of an entrance cleat and the 
deep side of the bottom board tends 
to hold in dampness. The best and 
cheapest packing case is Black Jack 
paper. We use straw as packing. If 
care is taken in unpacking, the paper 
can be used two winters. The saving 
in stores Js much more than the cost 
of packing. 


tte 


Three More Chances 


Just three more questions and 
three more months for you to 
enter into the DISCUSSION 
which has been a feature of 
the Journal this year. It's not 
too late for you to add your 
ideas to this page, so pick out 
the question that interests you 
most, or write us your opinions 
on all three. These are the 
questions as suggested by Jour- 
nal readers: 

October—What is the best 


way you have found to secure 
beeswax from combs? 


O. G. Jordan, S. Carolina. 


November—What strain or 
race of bees has proven most 
satisfactory under your con- 
ditions? 

Frank P. Fuge, Sr., Oregon. 
J. J. Schrock, Tennessee. 


December—With so many 
types of hives in use by suc- 
cessful beekeepers, can it be 
said that one hive is any better 
than another? What changes 
or improvements in bee equip- 
ment woud you like made? 

Arnt Arneson, Wisconsin. 
Charlotte B. Waldron, Pa. 
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Advice to 


Beginners 


by Frank E. 


This has been a cool, rainy summer. 


alone we had about ten inches 


vicinity. 


Strains of Bees 


I have always been partial to 
pure bred three-banded Italian 
bees and my queen yard consists 
of this strain only. But I had read 
about the Starline Hybrid strain 
of bees which are a product of 
Dadant and Sons, a disease re- 
sistant strain, and good honey 
gatherers. I wanted to try these 
bees, so I purchased some. Now 
I have four colonies of them in one 
of my outyards. So far they have 
proved to be very prolific layers 
and very gentle. These Starline 
Hybrid queens are specially bred 
strain, and from the experience 
I have had so far, I feel free to 
recommend them to all bee- 
keepers. 


Removing Bees from Buildings 


I have had a number of calis 
from people who had bees in their 
houses and wanted someone to 
take them out. The subject of 
removing bees from houses re- 
minds me of the time when I first 
started with bees. Maybe read- 
ing this will prevent you from 
making the same mistakes. Re- 
moving bees from buildings is a 


chore. At this particular time, I 
had received a call from some 
people who operated a trailer 
camp. The bees were under a 


window, within four feet of the 
ground, in a small office building. 
They gave me permission to take 
off part of the siding so I could 
reach them. 

I took a modern ten-frame hive 
body containing five empty frames. 
When the cluster of bees was ex- 
posed, I started cutting the layers 
of comb from the building and tier 
them in the five empty frames in 
the hive body. Someone had told 
me to do this, but failed to tell me 
to be sure the comb was right side 
up when the frames were placed 
in the hive. Being a beginner, I 
didn’t know it made any differ- 
ence. Normally the cells are built 
with a slight slant towards the 
midrib or center of the combs, 
and the combs should be tied in 
accordingly. But I didn’t do it 
that way. This caused the cells of 


But the sweet clover was very good here, 
and beekeepers seem to have a lot of good light 
honey, and it is of good body and flavor. 


Mclaughlin 


In July 


of rain in my 


brood to lie sideways when the 
frames were put in the hive. 

After tying in five frames of 
comb, and stacking the rest of the 
comb on the bottom board of the 
hive, I saw a big bunch of web- 
bing behind the comb. I had no 
idea what it was, and greenhorn 
that I was, I thought that it be- 
longed in the hive too. So I 
brushed it down in the hive on top 
of the combs. I wasn’t far enough 
along in beekeeping to know about 
wax moth. But I learned a few 
days later—what a fine mess I had. 

When the bees had clustered on 
the house again, I set the hive 
body as close under the cluster as 
possible, and using a funnel made 
of cardboard, I brushed the bees 
into the hive and put the cover on 
We expected to go back the next 
night and find all the bees in the 
hive, including the ones that flew 
away when I was brushing. But 
the next evening it was an entirely 
different picture. The bees were 
all clustered back on the house 
where the combs had been. So 
we got our funnel and brush and 
started our brushing procedure all 
over again. This time we closed 
the entrance, and took them home, 
leaving the strays behind 

About three or fcur days later, 
I looked in the hive and wax moth 
larvae were everywhere. It was 
really a mess. I didn’t know what 
they were but I was certain I 
didn’t want them in the hive. I 
took all the old comb out, brushed 
the bottom board off on news- 
paper, and burned the paper. I 
put the bees on new combs of 
foundation. While I was doing 
my cleaning, I evidently killed the 
queen. The bees drew some of 
the foundation out, but no brood 
showed up. I talked to other bee- 


keepers and told them my pre- 
dicament. They said to put a 
frame of brood in the hive and 


the bees would raise a queen. I 
had no frames of brood, so a bee- 
keeper finally let me have one 
But he didn’t know I wanted eggs 
so the bees could raise a queen, so 
he gave me sealed brood. Of 
course the brood was too old 
Finally I purchased a queen. It 
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Queen rearing nucs in the author's apiary. 


was just beginner’s luck that the 
colony didn’t develop laying 
workers 
Pests 

Ants and termites can be very 
destructive in the apiary. Ants 
love honey and some kinds of ants 
kill the bees. There are many ant 
poisons on the market which of 
course cannot be used in the hive, 
but can be used in ant hills and on 
the ground around the hives. I 
have four little legs made from 
small pieces of pipe screwed into 
the bottom of all my hive stands. 
These set the hive up from the 
bricks, or what ever is used to set 
the stands on. Pieces of cloth can 
be dipped in old oil or creosote 


and tied around these legs. Ants 
will not go over the oil-soaked 
rags. Creosoting the bottom 


boards heavily on the underneath 
side and allowing it to soak in and 
dry before using is a good pro- 
tection from woodeating ants and 
termites. Termites will sometimes 
get into the bottom boards and 
ruin them and if not destroyed 
will riddle the rest of the equip- 
ment. It is never a good policy to 
set your hives down on the ground 
In the South, ants are a great 
menace to the beekeeper 
Preparing for Winter 

If some of you beginners have 
some weak colonies of bees, I 
would suggest uniting them to go 
into winter. This can be done by 
the newspaper plan. Place a single 
sheet of newspaper completely 
over one hive and punch a few 
holes in it, with a lead pencil. 
Place the other hive over the top 
of the newspaper and close the 
hive. Be sure that one of the colo- 
nies is queenless. The bees will 
eat through the paper and there 
will be little fighting. They will 
be more likely to live through the 
winter if they are united and have 
plenty of stores, and you can make 
increase again next year if you 
want more colonies 

It is my desire to help beginners 
with their beekeeping problems 
and to help them avoid mistakes 
in their manipulations. Address 
letters to me in care of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal 
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Michigan's Kelty Retires 


by Elmer Carroll * 


USSELL H. KELTY, Lansing, 
Michigan, retired as Ex- 
tension Specialist in Bee- 

keeping at Michigan State College, 
effective July 1. Kelty, known to his 
many friends as “Ike” or “Russ,” 
spent 31 years serving Michigan bee- 
keepers through the college office. 

At less than 55 years, you’d say a 
man was too young to retire. Kelty 
has not retired from anything but the 
college activity. A man operating 
over 3,000 colonies, can hardly be 
termed as retired. He also remains 
as secretary of the 500-member 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Association, 
which he has also served for 31 years. 

The name “Kelty” is known to 
every beekeeper in the state, and 
most of them learned their beekeep- 
ing under his direction, either at 
extension field meetings, or at 
the college beekeepers’ conferences. 
Other annual meetings include the 
winter Farmers’ Week meeting; an 
annual business meeting in December 
at the college; regional meetings; and 
the annual two-day summer meet- 
ings. Russ is author and co-author 
of several college bulletins covering 
pollination studies, package bees, 
sulfa, and general management of 
bees. When there was a job to be 
done in Washington, the association 
insisted that Kelty represent it. 

Mr. Kelty was a friend to bee- 
keepers, no matter what their station 
in life might be. A beekeeper, to 
him, was a brother in the beekeeping 
fraternity. 

While few could keep pace with his 
dynamic drive, and a few were bound 
to disagree, Kelty was fearless, be- 
lieving in his ideas, yet quick to 
change his views whenever he sensed 
he might be in error. 

The bee culture division, for years 
in the horticulture department of the 
college, has been transferred to the 
department of entomology. Dr. Ray 
Hutson, head of the department, is 
known for his interest in beekeeping, 
having contributed much to the 
industry while stationed in New 
Jersey. Beekeepers of Michigan feel 
they will receive every consideration 
possible in Hutson’s department 





Elmer Carroll, Manager 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Assn. 





* Editor ‘“Beekeeper's Magazine.’ 


Kelty and family, at home 
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“Tke” was a realistic showman when it came to demonstrating the what and how of beekeeping 
to a crowd of eager listeners. 





One day after the final date for packers 
to execute contracts with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in order to participate 
in the support program, the Production 
and Marketing Administration issued a new 
and more lenient and extended 
the time for packers to execute contracts 
to September 1, 1950. Accordingly the date 
for the first purchase by CCC was extended 
to September 15, 1950. 


contract, 


Some packers had already signed con- 
tracts but it is understood that they can 
cancel them by notifying the CCC and then 
are in position to execute new contracts 

The new contract up a single 
price schedule for costs allowed to packers 
participating in the This will 
tend to simplify operation of packers 
under the program and gives to them 
an increase of 0.2 cents additional in 


sets 


program. 


ac- 








September, 1950 


SOUNDAOEOESUDOKOROREOEOROROEORROEREDHRROOEOORS 


quisition and handling costs. To protect 
packers against increasing costs of con- 


tainers, cartons, and labels, actual costs of 
these items are allowed 

The CCC also agrees, at its discretion, to 
purchase honey having a moisture content 
of 18.6 to 20.0 per cent or to require that 
the moisture content be reduced to 18.6 prior 
to delivery. This reduction of moisture con- 
tent in any lots of honey processed and de- 
livered to CCC is to be included in the pro- 
cessing and packing costs as established in 
the contract. 

It is believed that the new contract will 
be much more acceptable to packers and co- 
operative associations of producers, and it is 
hoped that a much larger number will 
execute contracts with CCC. This is neces- 
sary if the beekeeping industry is to be effec- 
tively serviced by packers under the support 
program. 


Te 
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Support Program Delayed 
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Che Cover Winner 


— Ben M. Kuutson 


Colorado 


Ben Knutson does it again with 
this picture of two bees exchanging 
nectar on the comb. Readers will 
remember his fine cover picture of 
the flying bee on the January, 1950 
issue of the Journal. He is still busy 
with his camera and we hope he will 
continue to be. Subjects such as 
this are difficult, successful shots 
running only about 5 to 10 per cent. 
Bees, it seems, are tricky before the 
camera and not inclined to sit down 
and pose. 

How quickly can you find the 
queen in the picture below? This is 
another of Ben’s shots of bees on 
comb and shows also capped and 
uncapped cells and larvae in various 
stages of development. Looks like 
a good queen and a healthy lot of 
bees—the kind of comb we all view 
with pride in our own apiaries. 


Cr a a rw oe ee ere 


Picture Contest 


Shots Unlimited 


) 
5 
] 
5 
5 
5 
5 
E \ 
With the continuing interest 4 

‘ 

in the contest shown by our 4 
readers, we have decided to ; 
keep the cover competition go- ) 
ing next year. So it is not too 4 
late for you to send us your } 
favorite picture—if it is not ? 
used in 1950 it will be entered 4 
in 1951 as long as it is up to , 
specifications. More and more ? 
really fine photos have been 4 
coming in and we appreciate } 
the interest shown by our read ) 
ers. " 
‘ 

Rules N 

‘ 

These are simple—not more } 
than two pictures from the 4 
same person will be used in } 
one year for the cover and not } 
more than two for the break 4 
page. All payments will be ; 
made after publication. Pic- ? 
tures not accepted for the cover 4 
or break page may be used as } 
fillers on other pages ? 
' 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

\ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

\ 

= 


Send glossy prints 5x7 inches 
or larger. If your picture is 
small, send the negative and we 
may be able to enlarge it. Pic- 
tures may be either posed or 
natural shots, and should be of 
unusual interest, dealing with 
some phase of beekeeping o1 
related subjects. 

Awards for this year are $10 
for the cover winner and $5 
for the break page winner. Give 
it a try! 
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Break Page Winner 


Mr. Dutton, September’s break 
page winner, sent in this photograph 
of himself holding the comb on which 
is the Champion Queen Bee of the 
1950 Royal Easter Show held in 


September, 1950 


lan C. Dutton, 
Scone, New South Wales 


Sydney, N. S. W., Australia The Italian bees and advertises them a 


photo was taken by a “Daily Tel bred for production, gentleness, and 

the hardines He has had the Champion 

Queen Bee not only of this year’s 
how, but also in 1947 and 1948. That 
a record to be proud of 


graph” photographer during 
show 


Mr. Dutton is a queen breeder of 
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@ QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1950 @ 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Maxi — 





\ P jon is most easily assured with superior bees and queens. 
That's one way we try to help you ue money. Superior bees and = is our 
motto at all times. We like to have 50 per cent and balance befor: shipping 
date. We believe this is fair to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you 
shipment. Price scale: 

Queens, any number $1.00—Tested Queens $2.00 
2-lb. package and queen $3.00 any number 
3-lb. package and queen 4.00 any number 


THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 


= 














When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


QUEENS 


IMPROVED HYBRID CROSS 


These bees appear to be light, 

’ 3-banded Italians and are gentle, 

d easy to handle and stay on the 
Trade pik. Res combs. However they are of 
snsineie. ‘ much improved quality and lay 
frame after frame of solid brood 


YOUNG IMPROVED LAYING QUEENS 
BY PREPAID AIR MAIL 75¢ ea. 
LOTS OF 25 AND UP—65 CENTS EACH 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 


























MACY ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 


Operates from 110-115 AC current. Steady 
heat. Adjustable thermostat. 6 foot rubber 


. covered cord. $1 5.00 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO., Licensed Mfr. 


1238 S. LORENA ST. 





BESSONET’S ITALIAN QUEENS 


Fall requeening with good stock reduces winter losses and assures 


better honey crops the following year. 
will use them in the future. 


PRICES— 1-24, 80c each; 25 up, 75c each. 
AIR MAILED and clipped without charge. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


Try our queens now and you 


FALL REQUEENING WITH HOLLOPETER’S QUEENS PAYS 


Stephen A. Lovejoy. Jr., No. Andover, Mass., Secretary-Treasurer Essex County Bee- 
keepers Association writes—-‘I got one of your queens last year (1949) in October, which 
is the latest that I have ever introduced a queen, and that is one of my best colonies.” 

Calvin Hornsberger, Eagleville, Pa., says Your queens are producing top honey 
gathering colonies in 30 colony apiary.” 

Another customer, Myers & Davis, Ransomville, N. Y. car lot producers of fruit and 
honey and who have used thousands of Hollopeter’s queens, writes, 1950—""We have been 
using your queens for many years, and we have always been pleased in every way with 
them and your service. 

You can have the same hardy, honey gathering Itaiians, same prompt service and satis- 
faction guaranteed. PRICES 1-4, $1.00 each; 5-9, 90c each 10-24, BOc case 25-99, 75c each; 
100 or more, 70c each. Queens to November 10th. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
414 


Rockton, Pennsylvania 


LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA ~ 


THE 


Rich Honey Farms 
JEANERETTE, LOUISIANA 
These prices are effective to 
September 16th 
1-24 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids $1.10 
Rich’s Leather Italians 85 
Caucasians 85 





Allen Latham’s 
BEE BOOK 


The first and only book ever written 
by the great master of beekeeping. 
published December, 1949. 200 pages. 
27 chap Hand ly bound in 
cloth and sent to you postpaid in 
special protective container. 


$2.95 Postpaid 


HALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Hapeville, Georgia 























ROSEVIEW 


Caucasian queens are daughters of north- 
ern-bred, production-tested old queens 
that have never swarmed in at least two 
seasons on comb honey production. These 
old queens are also from non-swarming 
mothers. 

RESULT— 

Long trouble-free service for you. Try 
them and see for yourself. 
Untested $1.25 each. Breeders $5.00 each 
Tested $2.50 ea. Tested Breeders $8.00 ea. 
An extra queen with each 25 ordered. 


ROSEVIEW GARDENS & APIARIES 
HAWKESTONE, ONTARIO 
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“GLEANINGS” 


‘ 

5 

. World's Most Popular Bee Magazine— 
4 64 pages—Lots of pictures. 1 year, $2.00; 
‘ 2 years, $3.00, 3 years, $4.00. 
‘ 
,] 
4 
‘ 
c 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


CAUCASIANS UNLIMITED 


Unlimited in Quality, Unlimited in Quantity 

Probably the largest producer of quality 
Caucasians exclusively, offering the best 
in queens 


THOS. S. DAVIS 


Rt. 7, Box 3914, Sacramento, California 


NVISVINVS 


QUEENS, rest of season $65.00 per 
hundred 


D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Avenue 
NO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 














ITALIAN QUEENS 
Line Bred 50c Each 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 


ee eae! 
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Tried in Service and 


Found Good 


IMPERIAL ITALIAN and Hybrid 

Caucasian Queens 3 .80 ea. 
2-lb. package with queen 
3-lb. package with queen 


THE COFFEY APIARIES 


WHITSETT, TEXAS 





THOSE GOOD 
WEAVER QUEENS 
* 
Where customers are pleased 
* 


1 to 24 
25 to 99 80 
100 and up -75 


WEAVER APIARIES 
NAVASOTA, TEXAS 











— HONEY WANTED — 


THAN CARLOADS 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 


No Washington Av 
Minneapolis 





2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.00 $2.75 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.65 3.40 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 4.30 4.05 
Queens 95 


-90 
Same Quality, Same Service, But Lower 
Prices—‘'Puett’s Packages Produce” 


The Puett Company Gtonaia 











QUEENS Garon’s High Producing Stock QUEENS 


To Overcome Low Honey Prices 


PRICES PRICES 


ON OUR 3-BANDED ITALIAN On Garon Reared Dadant Starline 
QUALITY QUEENS Hybrid Disease Resistant Queens 
4 24 


Y 


Queens Mailed Prepaid. Regular or Air Mail, Painted and (or) Clipped at No 
Extra Charges. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


@ QUEENS—BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS @ 


¢ * 
) ‘ 
5 ‘ 
‘ 
; If you need queens you need the very best, and that is just what we have. ‘ 
4 Let us prove it. ‘ 
4 5 cents 50-70 cents 100-65 cents each ‘ 
4 Tested quan $1.50 Breeders-S5 No cost for clipping ‘ 
‘ 
} 
4 ‘ 
- 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Box 249, Luverne, Alabama 





HONEY Our honey labels will tell your honey story. by 
LABELS word and picture to encourage sales. Our sample” 

label catalog is yours for the asking. Each label 
in complete color and each one separate (an actual label) to put 
on your container to see how it looks. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMATON, ILLINOIS 





BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Watch those failing queens and poor colonies. Be sure and replace them with our 
Better Bred Stock and watch them pay off. QUEENS, 50 CENTS EACH. 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. 





THREE-BANDED & THREE-WAY )} 
DR ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


JACKSON APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GEORGIA 


GLASS AND TIN 
CONTAINERS 


5-lb. glass jars, white caps, carton of 6 5.58 
3-lb. glass jars, white caps, carton of 12 .68 
2-1b. ; ars, white caps, carton of 12 .62 
1-Ib. _ white caps, carton of 24 .90 
Order 25cs, lass 8c per carton less t 

list price, mt) Ad 10¢c less. Write for 
complete of — quantity prices on tin, 

pete supplies, sections, 
foundation f-y other items. 


ROSCOE F. WIXSON 


DUNDEE, NEW YORK 


Palmetto Quality Queens 


a zoe to furnish you with 
QUALITY 'S from our Mott's strain 
of Three-Banded Italians. Summer prices 
as follows: 1 to 5, 60c each; 5 to 10, 55c 
each; 10 to 50, 50c each. 

Our guarantee—good queens and no disease 


C. G. Ellison & Sons ™S"C™ 








Renew Your Subscription 


September, 1950 








PACKAGE BEES—ITALIAN QUEENS 





2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
with with = with 
queen queen ueen queen 
1 to 99 $3.00 $3.90 ve 70 $5.30 
2.75 3.75 4.40 5.00 


100 up 
QUEENS 90c each. Air mail postpaid. Clipped on request 
No better quality at any price—Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS, 


Established 1892 Prairie Point, Miss. 


QUEEN REARING 


A New Book On An Important Subject 
Authors—H. H. Laidlaw, Jr. and J. E. Eckert 


It combines all the scientific knowledge on bee breeding 




















with a clear explanation of the practical methods of 
rearing queens both commercially and at home. 
160 pages — 60 illustrations — substantial cloth binding. 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 
DADANT & SONS, In Hamilton, Illinois 
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Classified Advertisements 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


GOLDEN QUEENS—90c, air mail. E 
Brown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, North Carolina 


A STRAIN OF BEES bred for production, 
gentleness, etc. 20 years experience. 90c 

each Dalice E. Crawford, Rt. 1, Haw 
iver, North Carolina 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS—Extra gentle and 
good workers. 1 to 25, $1.00; 25 up, 80c 
Black River Apiaries, Currie, N. C 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Very yellow 
and gentle to work with 1 to 25, $1.00 


each; 25 UP, 80c. Tested, $2.00. Carolina 
Bee Farm, Graham, N. C 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS— Best 


of quality, good workers and very gentle 
1 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 up, 80c. Alamance 
Bee Co., Graham, N. C 


YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS—3-band Ital- 

ians. Bred for honey production. 75c 
each; $8.00 per dozen. Caney Valley Api 
pries, Bay City, Texas 


CAUC ‘ASIAN Qu EENS $1 00 eac oh postpaid 
Epping’ s Apliaries, “Idlewilde,” Coving 
ton, Virginia 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Northern stock, $1.00 
each. Ten up, 90c. Shirl Baker, Rodney, 

Mic higan. 

PAC KAGE BEES headed by Mountain Gray 
Caucasians or leather colored Italian 

queens. Write for prices. Twin Bee Co-op., 

3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa, Florida. 


BRE WER'S LINE BRED Cc aucasian 
1-99, $1.00; 100 and up, 75c. 

ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 

Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, F' lorida 


Qu mans OUR SPECIALTY — - Carniolans, 
1.20; Caucasians, 90c. Isolated mating 
yards Italians, 90c each; Italians after 
ay 15th, 50c. Walter D. Leverette, Fort 
Pierce, Florida 


LANGE’S QUALITY QUEENS for 2008. - 

Leather colored Italians, 1-50, $1.10; 50 

oe Ww: aission ange Apiaries, Rt. 2, Box 
ission, Texa 


ueens, 
ember 
3616 


BRIGHT GOLDEN ITAL IAN bees and 
oe. m. lbs. with queen, $3.50; 3 lbs 
qu $4.50. Queens, $1 10 each 
Gulltord wApiarien, 4300A. Burlington Rd., 
Greensboro, N. C 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One six H. P. Wisconsin gaso 

line engine with multiple disc clutch 
This unit guaranteed to be in good con 
dition Will pay freight for 100 miles 


Price $80.00. Alton L. Lung, 604 West 
Jefferson, Mishawaka, Indiana 
FOR SALE—9 acres improved, 20 acres 


clover and sanfoin, 1 acre anise-hyssop 
and bird'sfoot trefoil, 10 acres ready for 
crop, balance timber pasture Excellent 
natural honey location. 52 colonies, clean; 
crop and equipment R. B. Purviance 
Rt. 1, Box 81, Deary, Idaho 


THIRTY COLONIES BEES-—Two-story, 10 


frame, drawn comb, foundation. Edwin 
C. Robinson (aged 78), Rt. 3, Falmouth, 
Kentucky 
FOR SALE—80 colonies of bees. No dis 
ease. 8 and 10 frame hives, with equip 
ment and supplies on hand, and the honey 
crop on the hives. Mrs. Aug. Landmeyer, 
Bagley, Minnesota 
FOR SALE—Two, 4 and 20-frame ex 
tractors Good condition Wm. Fink, 
Rt. 1, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
TWENTY FRAME Root extractor, goed 
condition, $75.000. C. F. Strahan, 207 
2nd Street, Missouri Valley, Iowa 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the tenth of 
each month preceding date of issue. 
If pme me cla: ed department 

stated when adver- 
XA A sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising—13 

cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and ad- 
dress. Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and 
other references th your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from au- 
thorized inspector. The conditions 
should be stated to insure that buyer 
is fully informed 











ALL BEE EQUIPMENT I own at low price 
350 colonies, equipment to operate 800 
colonies, ten frame size. Will kill and 
extract unless deal is made by September 
15. Reason daughter died from sting. 
Harold Gilbert, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


FOR SALE—2-frame reversible extractor 

in first-class condition. Guaranteed dis- 
ease free. L. H. Nickeson, Langdon, North 
Dakota 


FOR SALE—92 colonies bees, all 10-fr. stai.4- 


ard, metal tops, wired foundation. “New 
queen in most of them with supers Free 
of sease, A-1 condition One 4-frame 





extractor, one Macy thermostat controlled 
uncapping knife, one uncapping rack. Other 
equipment. Hubert C. Craig, 435 “J” St., 
Bedford, Indiana 


FOR SALE— 100 colonies 4 high, disease re- 

sistant hybrid queens, loaded with this 
year’s honey 1 Re Standard equipment 
for another 100 easonable price. Write 
Roe Brothers, 103 W. Mifflin St., Madison, 
Wisconsin, or call 32125 


FOR SALE 35 ‘colonies in 2 story hives, 
extra hive bodies, extra supers. Positive- 
ly no disease. All newly painted Ex- 
cluders, 4-frame extractor, 50-gal. tank 
Everything practically new, excellent con- 
dition A bargain. A Kern, 741 
Rundell, Iowa City, Iowa 
FOR SALE—Woodman extractor, 4 large or 
8 super frames. Practically new, $35.00. 
1300 So. 2nd., Fairfield, Iowa 
FOR SALE— 350 colonies bees with full 
— and good locations. For par- 
tex ars write John Holzberlein, Grand 
Valley, Colorado. 





CENTRAL FLORIDA _ orange honey loca- 
tions, honey house 22’ x36’, duplex 26’x48’. 
One apartment furnished. idea set-up for 
owner with hired family or as part time 
rental. No_bees or equipment 00 
complete Pictures on request 
Myers, Fruitland Park, Florid 
BEES “FOR SALE OR LEASE—Will sell 
part or complete units fit your require- 
ments. You can purchase part unit, lease 
additional quantities round out your needs. 
Option to buy later. Proven territory: 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska— 
Sweet clover, alfalfa areas. Our processing 
lant and marketin; 
et honey p 
or lease per 
ations. Our 45 years’ production experi- 
ence ready to assist you getting started. 
BAL rices, reasonable terms available. 
BRADSHAW & SONS, Wendell, sate. 
Largest Individual Producer-Packer in U.S 


Melvin 


HONEY and ‘BEESWAX “WANTED 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY 
or light extracted 
Moomaw, Stone Creek 








Clover comb 
Send sample. W.R 
Ohio 


WANTED—Honey 
samples. Highest 
Honey Farms, 


in all grades. Submit 
prices paid. Schultz 
tipon, Wisconsin 


WANTED—900 cans E. W. Clover in 60's 
Price and samples. All cash. Cole Honey 
Co., 4460 Piedmont Ave., Oakland, Calif 
COMB Hi HONEY WANTED- Section and cut- 
comb. Advise grade, quantity and how 
packed . F. H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, Kew 
Gardens, N. Y. Bank reference furnished 
on request. 
WANTED—Clover honey “Send | sam nple, 
state price and amount. Ben ) aS es 
Honey Co., New ‘Market, . Missouri 


WANTED—Comb > hone and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. Send 

pri ce list an samples. R. A. Raley, Box 
63, Daytona Beach, Florida. 








WANTED — Extracted honey, white or 

light amber, in 60's. State price in first 
eldt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 





WANTED—All grades comb and extracted 

honey, large or small amounts uote 
price in first letter. Mail sample. ng 
— in first letter. Mail sample. Goverment 
honey accepted. King Honey Co., 326 Bales 
St,, Kansas City, Missouri 


HONEY AND | (WAX, WANTED. 
mple. Ad antity. Brya & 
sawyee. 2425 ake t Los Angelina, ( Cali 


HONEY WANTED—All grades and vari- 
x es, slate. cash prices paid. Mail 
an Leng Prod HAMILTON & 


Produce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





ONE CAN or a sates of white clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Can bottle. John 
Tideswell, 2711 North 63d St., Omaha, Nebr. 


»mb and 


FOR SALE—Good quality clover cc 
extracted honey Crawford Smith, Clay 

ville, N. Y. 

200 CASES NO. 1 Tulip poplar comb honey, 


$7.20 single case. Free delivery by truck, 
up to 150 miles, on large lots. W. C. Long 
1325 Andre St., Baltimore, Maryland 


FOR SALE—Comb 
quires invited 
Bee Journal. 


NEW CLOVER HONEY 
ton lots E. L 
New York. 


HONEY, “white to water white clover, 
heated and strained, ready for bottling. 15c 
per lb. in 60 Ib. cans F. O. B. Lose Brothers, 
206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky 
ORANGE BLOSSOM, Florida tupelo, white 
clover, buckwheat honey and pure maple 
eyrup in one or five gallon cans Alexemier 
19 Reynolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio 
NEW | CROP OF “HONEY 
from producer in Florida 
blossom, 5-lb. 1 


Jobbers’ in 
care American 


Honey 
Box W 


in sixties. Can or 
Gamble, Rt. 1, Adams, 
Phone Henderson 5-2577 


shipped daily 
Pure orange 
. Pure Florida cut 
comb honey. 5-lb. pail $2.75. No. 5°2 
orders; all shipments prepaid. 

Raley, Box 1610, Daytona each, Fiorids 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


WANTED— Man to help operate 1,000 colo- 

ny outfit for next four months Per- 
manent position to good man John L 
Tideswell, 2711 N. 63rd St., Omaha, Nebr. 


HONEY SALESMAN WANTED—Good in- 
come possible—Protected territory. Write 
Box T. O., care American Bee Journal. 





‘SUPPLIES 


YES WE HAVE THEM”"—Cut comb honey 
cartons 4¥2x4}2x1-’e, complete with mois- 





ture proof cellophane. $22.00 per M; $2.50 
per 100 Shipping cases holding 24, 10c 
each Sample kit with instructions, 10c 


each. E. H. Reif, Kalona, 
YOUR WAX "WORKED into quality medium 

brood foundation 23c pound; 100 Ibs., 
$19.00. Medium brood foundation for sale 
at 65c Ib. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa 


Iowa 


American Bee Journal 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
balance 


embodying color, 
simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





SUPPLIES (Continued) 


OUR FREE BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

Lists double boilers, special motors 
blowers. etc., not listed by others We 
manufacture bee hives, wired and plain 
foundation, tanks and extractors, etc 
Quick delivery from stock. Walter Kelley 
Co, Paducah, Kentucky. 





« CLE EAN “UP AFB "with sulfa. 25 tablets 
50c; 50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; an, SS 

Circular, quick shipment. 

KELLEY CO., PADUCAH. KENTUCKY. 


BEE SUPPLIES — Lewis Woodenware — 
Dadant's Foundation. Send for catalog 
Simeon Beiler. Intercourse, Pennsyivania 


SOUTHERN | CALIFORNIA. HEADQUAR- 
TERS for Bee Sagpiies, Make our facil- 
ities your “Trading Post.’ Complete stocks 
See our Bulletin Board for Budget Bar- 
gains. The Diamond Match Company, 1300 
Produce Street, Los Angeles” 21, Calif. 





FOR SALE—25,000 mil 1 run ‘Lewis S$ sections 

3%ax5x1% scalloped 4 sides Y% inch at 
$1400 per thousand, f.o.b. Hamilton, Ill 
Dadant & Sons. Hamilton, Illinois 


be ONLY come FOUNDATION PLANT 
the East. We sell foundation, work 
ome wax, render combs and cappings 
Robinson’s Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 
New York. 
WRITE FOR ‘CATALOGUE. Quality | bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
a Aplaries Manufacturers of Bee 
keepers’ _Supplies. _Onsted. Mich igan 





SEEDS AND TREES 
SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 
: free catalogue. Melvin Pellett, 
owa 


MISCELLANEOUS 
IMPORTANT distributor wants to establish 
dependable sources of supply for differ- 


ent types of bulk honey. Write particulars 
Box 99, care American Bee Journal. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 
cult to secure information about shee 
and yet Paw isk methods The SHEE 
AND G RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men Ly more -y-— - of range sheep 
than an agazine published. Subscription 
$1.00. actus, San Angelo, Texas. 


Ask for 
Atlantic, 





tel 


interesting facts concerning the 

bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 

ublished in English, by the 

upe aries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 

Dist’ Nainital, U. India and obtainable 

from them. Subs. Rs 7/-or 10 Shillings or 

2.25 Dollars per annum. Single copy Rs 

M/-8. 1 4 or 49 cents (international money 

order). ae LT in — postage stamps of 
your commny 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee 
nal in Great Britain and the onl 
national bee review in existence. pecial- 
izes in the world’s news in th science 

and —— - ee. Specimen co 


p 1 ts, subse Members 
of the ‘Club including on we to the 


aper The Way's 
End. a4 England. 








jour- 
inter- 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and tess than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 

Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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New Packing Plant 
In Florida 


The Florida Honey Cooperative 
now has a packing plant at Umatilla 
and is ready to begin marketing the 
sweet for its members 
John D. Haynie, apiculturist with the 
State Agricultural Extension service 

First annual meeting of the organ 
ization was held at the packing plant 
next to the fire station in Umatilla on 
April 8. Visiting 
spected the packing plant 


according to 


beekeeper n 


Haynie says the cooperative hope 


to handle sales of honey in the most 
efficient manner and permit the bee 
keeper to give his entire attention 
to production. The organization ha 
made connection with a sales organ 
to h an ul 
limited amount of packed honey 
Florida Grower 


zation and is ready andle 
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Jensen says 


LOOK TO YOUR QUEENS 


A good queen in every colony this fall will insure 
better wintering, and faster build-up next spring. 
It is crop insurance of first magnitude. With price 
support for honey now an actuality, the bottom has 
been reached and we should all be able to look 
ahead more optimistically. Beekeeping is definitely 
again on the up-swing. 


“Magnolia State” 3-Banded Italians. Our Old Re- 
liable Stock. 1-24, 90c. 25-50, 80c: 51 and up 75c each 











Jensen Reared, Dadant Starline 


Disease Resistant Hybrids 

Full 3-Way Genuine Hybrids, not just 

daughters of Hybrid mothers mated to 

any old kind of drones. Instrumentally 

inseminated and tested queens only are 

used for breeding purposes of both queens and 
drones; this is IMPORTANT 

Starline Hybrids, Disease Resistant, Isolation Bred, 


Italians. 1-24, $1.15; 25-50, $1.05: 51 and up $1.00 
each. Clipped and marked Free. Air Mailed if 
expedient. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Macon, Mississippi 














Tops and Bottoms 











SPECIAL on Cedar Tops and Bottoms, 
limited time only, lots of 100 or more 
50c each, size 1614x21 or 22. 
Cleats extra. 
Redwood tops and bottoms also 
available 
F.O. B. Madera and Los Angeles, 
California 


Write for prices and catalog on complete 
line of supplies. 





SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
5201 DISTRICT BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
RT. 4, BOX 405, 
MADERA, CALIFORNIA 
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It’s later than 
you think... 


However it is not too late to put on a 
few SECTION SUPERS and get your share 
of COMB HONEY if you haven't already 


done so. 


With several weeks of the 
season left we are now in better 
position to make prompt ship- 


ments of sections, supers, etc. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


(INC.) 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
(The heart of Wisconsin’s Dairyland) 


MANUFACTURERS—APIARY SUPPLIES 
RETAILERS 
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When you are packaging this year’s 
crop be sure that the containers and label 
are attractive. To assure yourself of a 
ready market, consult our Catalogs of Con- 
tainers and True Character Labels. If you 


do not have them, ask for your copy now. 
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Ohe Federation 








We're Shooting For Prosperity 


Requesting three amendments to 
the honey support program, Roy A. 
Grout, American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation president, and others went to 
Washington following its announce- 
ment. The June 30 program, sup- 
porting honey at 9 cents, fell far 
short of what the Federation asked 

The changes requested were (1) 
an increase to producers from 9c to 
10c; (2) an increase in allowance to 
packers of about Ic. (3) a time ex- 
tension for signing contracts between 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
packers. 

Principal objections to the program 
set uv by CCC came from beekeepers 
unwilling to sell their honey at 9 
cents and from packers and co-ops, 
many of whom hesitated to sign con- 
tracts. 

What the support to the beekeeper 
really amounted to was 9 cents after 
the cost of the can and transportation 
to the packer was deducted. Allow- 
ances to packers barely covered 
handling and processing costs; many 
contended that it didn’t even do this. 

As this is written it seems highly 
improbable that any increase in the 
support price will be considered. 
There is, however, a chance that the 
last two points—increased packer al- 
lowances and the time extension— 
will go through. 

No More Underselling 

Looking beyond the inequities of 
the announced program, its bene- 
fits are well worth the trouble of 
getting it. 

The 9-cent figure is NOT a ceiling 
price; it is a FLOOR price. It applies 
to honey of all colors and flavors 
within the limitations of grade “B,” 
as adopted in 1943. The new grades 
now being discussed will not apply 
to the 1950 program. 

The 9 cents does not promise a 
bonanza and should not lead to 
unwarranted expansion of honey pro- 
duction. 

It will prevent distress sales of 
large blocks of honey at sacrifice 
prices. This has caused the drop in 
our market levels other years. 

At a stable price of 9 cents de- 
livered to packers, honey will move 
in volume to bakery and other indus- 
trial outlets. 

Since the floor price of 9 cents 
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applies to ALL honeys, the lower 
grades will move first. Better table 
honeys could and should be held for 
table markets at a price substantially 
above the floor support 

In view of the seriousness of 
present world conditions and the cer- 
tainty that our country will be on a 


eae | 


Federation Wants . . 


1. Smoothly - operating pro- 
gram. 

We must do our best with 
what we've got, feels Presi- 
ident Grout. Since we are 
likely to be on a war footing 
for several years, the Feder- 
ation will be reluctant to ask 
further support from the 
government. 
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: . Fair payment for pollination 
} service. 

\ Returns from pollination are 
? potentially greater than from 
} honey. Work of the Honey 
? and Pollen Plants committee 
4 will be continued and ex- 
} panded to bring this service 
§ to the attention of all agri- 
5 

‘ culture. 
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. Increased returns from 
honey. 

Future work along this line 
will be in new and untried 
avenues. Like the ant of 
“The Ant and the Grass- 
hopper,” to survive economic 
storms we have to work for 
ourselves. We must somehow 
do our own marketing and 
not depend on the Goverment 
to do it for us. 


| SS eee eee 
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not 
years, 


war footing (if actually in a 
war) for several the Feder- 
ation is unlikely to request further 
support measures from the govern 
ment. 

Under the stability the present 
program gives us, WE MUST 
ESTABLISH AN INDUSTRY THAT 
SUPPORTS ITSELF AT A PROS- 
PEROUS LEVEL. It can and should 
be done in two years. This will also 
give us a time lease to develop 
pollination service. 


The Pollination Angle 

Returns from pollination servicing 
are potentially greater than the re- 
turn from honey and wax. Our Honey 
and Pollen Plants Committee furn- 
ished the spark that ignited the 
interest in better pollination. It will 
continue to serve as the guiding force 
in broadening that interest. 

We are on the verge of war and 
the controls that are a part of war. 
We believe a voluntary price ceiling 
on honey should be adopted. 


Voluntary Controls? 

We believe it should be 100 per 
cent of parity at wholesale and that 
retail prices should not go above 
levels that reflect such a return to 
the producer. A brief look at experi- 
ences during World War II and the 
post-war years indicates clearly the 
desirability of such a _ voluntary 
ceiling 

An industry advisory committee is 
being formed to speak for the 
industry if controls become neces- 
sary. Tin-plate, screen wire, lumber, 
trucks, tires, gasoline and other items 
necessary to beekeeping are 
critical items in war Beekeeping 
must have its fair portion of all these 
critical items 


also 


Emphasis On Marketing 

Federation activities in marketing 
will stress increased returns along 
lines not now having significant at- 
tention. The Marketing Committee 
will meet in Atlantic, Iowa, August 
21 to develop a program of Feder- 
ation action. 

If the success of the Honey and 
Pollen Plants Committee can be used 
as a criteria, we can look forward 
to drastically improved marketing. 
Whether or not a beekeeper turns his 
attention to pollination, he will be 
assured of a strong market 

Our ultimate goal MUST NOT BE 
dependence upon others for succor 
and sustenance. We must support 
ourselves at a prosperous level. Our 
industry is contributing to the total 
prosperity of American agriculture; 
let’s not shine our light under a 
basket when we can use it to brighten 
ours and other of agri 
cuiture 

Beekeeping has always required 
high skills and fortitude. But with- 
out united action, the future of bee- 
keeping looks like the past. With 
it, beekeeping can become not only 
the most satisfying, but also the most 
respected of agricultural enterprises. 


branches 


Roy A. Grout, President, 
Glenn D. Jones, Secretary 
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What the heck is the matter with 
the guy that furnishes the weather? 
He has gone on a spree. Sleeping 
nights in August usually here means 
the front porch, with barking dogs 
and howling automobiles and sweat 
on the brow until midnight. This 
August, almost unbelievably, it de- 
manded the upstairs, with one 
window open, and blankets. (Still 
had the dogs—maybe they were pro- 
testing). 

With abundant rain, there should 
be a good supply of fall bloom in 
these river valleys; but, so far, the 
plants do not seem to be sufficient 
to do much more than allow bees to 
fill out light supers for winter stores. 
I remember one year we had a heavy 
flow in late October and maybe we 
will see that occur again. Hope so. 
(Might even get to sell that stuff 
for nine cents). 


—_<or 


William Kyburtz, Columbia, S. A., 
pleads quality utensils for the small 
30-100 colony beekeeper who,he says 
“Is the only one who does take an 
interest in his smoker and his queens 
and who is the living repository of 
beekeeping knowledge. Also he is 
usually a man advanced in age with 
the same love for his tools as every 
elderly artisan. How much of a 
market is he? He is the man who 
will buy lifetime quality in such 
things as uncapping knives, melters, 
smokers, veils, not melters that cook 
the honey, smokers that burn out, 
veils that rust quickly; extractors 
that or am I just a crotchety 
old man who lives out in the sticks 
where he cannot get 
and_ therefore 
facturer?” 

Well, well 
thing. Hum? 


replacements 
blames the manu 


maybe he has some 


-er 


Visited the first community 
nation project I know about 


polli 
Bees 
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All Around the 
Meo Mand 


belong to Leonard Robins, Manager 
of National Honey Packers, Mt. 
Sterling, Illinois. Whole tribe of 
Lower Illinois Valley Association 
folks toured Robins “community” to 
see and learn what this innovation 
means. Seems a farmer asked for 
bees for his red clover. He was told 
that he could not get the bees without 
some payment and that neighbor 
farmers might also benefit and not 
pay. So he got his neighbor farmers 
in a half mile range to agree to 
pay too and so eighty colonies were 
placed in two locations in this range. 
A good combine man in the crowd 
guesses the yield of seed will be 2-3 
bushels. Most of these farmers have 
been getting about a half bushel. The 
deal with the beekeeper is a third 
of the seed and the beekeeper pays 
a third of the combining. Note that 
there is only one colony to the acre. 
More, in Robin’s opinion, would over- 
stock the range and so the com- 
munity would suffer (the community 
in this sense means those farmers in 
the deal). Think he’s right, too. 
Also the bees were put on the range 
early and have a crop of about 50 
pounds of honey. 


o> 


Let’s tally now and see what’s 
what. If the combine man is right and 
the combining is done carefully, we'll 
allow a per acre crop of two bushels 
of red clover seed worth let’s say $20 
a bushel. The combine man usually 
charges about $6 per acre. So it 
stands this way—total clover from 
the 80 acres, 160 bushels, 53 due to 
the bee man; worth $1060, less a 
third of the combining ($160) net 
$900 for 80 colonies, about $11.25. 
Honey 50 Ibs. at 10c, $5.00, which 
should cover costs, leaving the $11.25 
as net, per colony. Not bad—if it 
works out that way. The farmers 
get one and a third bushels of seed 
where they have been getting a half 
bushel. Question—what will farmers, 
this year, beyond this community 


G. H. Cale 


get? Also two bushels? If they do, 
where will next year’s “community” 
come from? From there any of us 
could go on indefinitely asking ques- 
tions by the dozen. 


oe 


Another beekeeper at this meeting 
tells of his plan—Bees to the orchard 
for $4.00; to clover for honey (80 lbs); 
to clipped red clover for pollination 
at $5.00; gross $17; cost maybe $7. 
Net $10 (about the same as the other 
plan but more work—and a greater 
chance of a larger than 80 pound 
crop). Suppose the honey crop had 
been a not infrequent 125 Ibs. (?) 
You decide. 


- — —2>————— 


Seasons vary, sometimes tremen- 
dously. Last year, on June 23 the 
crop in our Wisconsin location was 
all over; earlier than most beekeepers 
there could remember. This year, 
on June 23, the crop had barely 
started and bids fair to continue well 
through July and August, providing 
it does not turn too hot and dry. 

HO 


The most provoking factor in 
season to season crop timing is the 
difficulty of getting producing colo- 
nies to their best peak just as the 
flow starts. Those colonies that have 
not yet reached a peak and those 
that have dropped away from it do 
not make as much crop as those in 
which the peak and the flow come 
together. How does one more or less 
automatically time this conjunction? 
Colony build-up and flow occurrence 
vary every year. 

Ot —-—-— 


It may be that the two-queen colo- 
ny will make it possible to produce a 
satisfactory production peak more or 
less automatically. These colonies 
time right into the flow and can be 
united just when we want to do it, 
giving us an exceptionally large field 
force at just the right point. 
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Ohe Postscript 








Frank C. Pellett 


Just when wife and I were pre- 
paring to start on a trip to western 
Canada with our friend Bill Collins, 
they packed me up and sent me to 
Mercy Hospital in Council Bluffs 
instead. A turn in the hospital with 
an operation thrown in is a tough 
way to spend the summer as many 
of my readers know who have been 
there. It is only those who have 
been through the mill who can fully 
appreciate how much the friendly 
messages from near and far have 
meant to me. Few could be an- 
swered and this is my attempt to 
say thank you. 


_ ~0e- 


An Illinois reader inquires whether 
the jujube can be grown in Illinois. 
It appears that this fruit will hardly 
succeed north of Oklahoma. It is sur- 
prising that it has not been more 
generally tried in the Southwest. It 
is often called “Chinese Date.” 


—<+-9-e—___ 


R. M. Whitman of Pensacola, 
Florida, reports that Lespedeza cyr- 
tobotra planted from seed in April 
is five feet tall, beginning to bloom 
and that bees are on it in force. This 
indicates that this variety will suc- 
ceed both farther north and south 
than others of the bush lespedezas. 
It is hardier in our test garden in 
Iowa than others we have tried. 


a —— 


With more than 200 present there 
was much interest in the distillation 
of mountain mint at the Arboretum 
at Gray Summit, Missouri on Aug. 6. 
It is to be hoped that Director August 
Beilmann will be able to demonstrate 
the value of the essential oil in a way 
to open a market and make it com- 
mercially profitable in the Ozark 
region where the plant is a native. 
Once grown as a farm crop it should 
add substantially to the bee pasture 
of the region. 


Or) 

The May issue of Bee World con- 
tains an article of more than passing 
interest. It is “The Story of Progress 
of Beekeeping before 1800” by H. M. 
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Fraser. Here will be found much 
material of historical interest. The 
author may well be regarded as the 
best informed historian in the bee- 
keeping industry. His book, “Bee- 
keeping in Antiquity” contains much 
beekeeping history not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. Let us hope that 
Mr. Fraser will one day give us a 
volume covering the important con 
tributions to beekeeping throughout 
the world from the earliest time down 
to the present. It would be a valu- 
able contribution to our literature 


—_or 


From Japan, Mr. K. Sekiguichi 
writes to tell me that Lespedeza 
Bicolor is one of the best honey plants 
in Japan and that the beemen get 
much surplus from it. The quality 
of the honey is described as 
This shrubby lespedeza is 
planted so extensively for game cove! 
and control in the south 
eastern state that much benefit is ap 
parent to the beekeepers 


high 
now 


erosion 


a 


The robber fly is a hawk among 
insects. It will catch a butterfly or 
a bee on the wing and kill it by suck 
ing out the body juices. Where these 
insects are abundant they are 
destructive to the honey bees and 
make queen rearing very difficult 

R. Ebner of Sequin, Texas, writes 
that he kills as many as 50 in a day 
in an effort to reduce the losses to his 
bees. After killing at least 1,000 they 
seem as abundant as ever 

The common robber fly of Iowa is 
much smaller than the Texas species 
and not very common so it 
noticed 


very 


is seldom 


~_~or 


A red clover sent to our test garden 
from Sweden, bred for short corolla 
has come into bloom. It does have 
small heads and relatively short 
corolla. In other respects it is dis 
appointing since it is small in size 
low in yield and lacks vigor. It is 
to be hoped that our plant breeders 
will continue their efforts until they 


can combine other good qualities 





with the flowers to permit the honey 
bee to reach the nectar 


oe 

The passing of my good friend Roy 
K. Bishop of Orange, California re- 
moves another of long time leaders 
of the industry. Bishop was promi- 
nent in California. for a long time 
having been the first Horticultural 
Commissioner of Orange County 
Later he served as bee inspector for 
I will miss his friendly 
letters which have continued since I 
enjoyed a delightful visit in his home 
more than 25 years ago 


many years 


-er 
T. H. Rownes, of Walla Walla 
Washington, reports that good crops 


of sweet clover seed are harvested in 


that area when enough bees are 
available At Waitesburg, C. W 
Danielson harvested 7 bushel per 
acre from 43 acres with 80 colonies 
of bees When visiting that area 
last summer I was much interested 


in the new fields of sweet clover on 
dry lands in a region which is famous 


for big crops of wheat Once the 
farmers realize the value of sweet 
clover a substantial increase in acre- 


age will follow 
Oe 

Archer P. Whallon, of Stockbridge, 
Michigan, contends that the roselle or 
Florida cranberry, (Hibiscus sab- 
dariffa), can be grown as far north 
as southern Michigan. He says that 
it could be the source of a large 
beverage or jelly industry An in 
fusion of the leaves sweetened with 
honey makes a pleasing beverage 

This plant is widely grown in the 
tropics and to some extent in Florida 
and California. but I had not pre 
viously known that it could be grown 
so far north. The question at once 
arises as to whether the flowers 
would provide bee pasture in case of 
its general cultivation. Who knows? 
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American Honey Institute 


During the early part of August, 
all members of the American Honey 
Institute received a five-page bulletin 
full of hints and helps for their 
county or state fair exhibits. 

The bulletin included information 
about getting an exhibit idea, gather- 
ing equipment and materials for the 
display—especially honey, and set- 
ting up the exhibit at the fair. 

The importance of a clean and neat 
exhibit was emphasized. For honey 
is a food, and everything associated 
with food should be sparkling clean. 
The importance of a neat, alert, and 
rested beekeeper behind the exhibit 
counter was mentioned, too. 


The institute staff can breathe easy 
again, for housewives can be sure of 
receiving the leaflets and books they 
need. The response to the plea for 
money for the American Honey Insti- 
tute printing fund has been excellent. 
The shelves of the literature store- 
room can be piled high once more. 

The successful printing fund drive 
once more shows that progressive 
beekeepers understand the power of 
advertising their product and of in- 
forming the public of the many uses 
for honey. The same beekeepers 
whose names are on the printing fund 
list are American Honey Institute 
members. These men know that pro- 
ducing a good crop is not enough 
... they have to tell about it, too. 

If you haven’t sent your printing 
fund contribution yet, put it in the 


the light. 
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How-to-do-it 
Floodlight for Honey Removal 


A floodlight, about 100 to 150 watts, mounted so 
as to light up the pathway to the extracting room 
is a handy convenience for any apiarist who must 
haul supers in from an outyard. This makes it pos- 
sible to bring in a load of honey at dusk, and unload 
without annoyance from the bees in the home yard, 
and the danger of creating a robber disturbance. It 
is best not to let the light operate for long periods, 
as some farmers do, since bees will be attracted to 
If a permanent installation, is not wanted, 
the same results can be had temporarily by using 


mail today. It will pay you dividends 
many times over. 


-e*e 


Did you know that many brands 
of ice cream cones—indispensable to 
Americans of all ages but especially 
to children—contain honey? 

*e+ 

The power of advertising is not a 
a short-time thing. The effect of 
a magazine advertisement, for ex- 
ample, does not cease with the close 
of the month the magazine bears on 
its cover—or even the year! 

In July, 1950, the American Honey 
Institute received a card requesting 
material “as advertised in the April, 
1948, issue of Hygeia.” 


Don’t forget to order your supply 
of 1950 honey harvest streamers. 
The gold and brown streamers adver- 
tising the summer’s crop are just 
the thing for your grocer’s windows 
or your own honey stand. The 11x17 
streamers cost ten cents each or three 
for just a quarter. Your order sent 
to the American Honey Institute, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin, will be filled 
promptly. 

see 8 

Now’s the time to plan your 
National Honey Week promotion. 
National Honey Week, the last week 
in October, is your chance to tell 
more people about honey—and tell 
people more about honey. 

Sit down and plan now just what 
you'll need for honey week. Place 
your order with the American Honey 


Institute early so you'll have every- 
thing ready in plenty of time. 

For the grocer, you'll want honey 
window streamers and posters. Tell 
him about National Honey Week. 
Ask him to cooperate with you. 

Toward the front of the store— 
where the consumer will see it first 
—place your honey display. Use no 
fewer than 100 containers of honey in 
the display, and arrange them at- 
tractively. Pyramids of containers 
—all the same size or with large ones 
at the bottom and small at the top 
—are eye catching. Illustrate the 
display with posters and streamers. 

In other spots in the store, display 
combinations of honey and other 
foods. Arrange a few jars of honey 
with the bread mixes, at the meat 
counter, next to the grapefruit, and 
especially with the cereals. 

Dress up your honey stand for 
National Honey Week, too. Arrange 
attractive displays of honey con- 
tainers, honey leaflets and books, and 
posters. Gifts of tiny jars of honey 
or decals to decorate honey jars will 
please your custome*ss. 

If you have a.honey route with 
regular customers, have a good 
supply of recipe leaflets. A gift of 
leaflets will give regular customers 
new ideas for a food stand-by. 

The American Honey Institute is 
ready to help you promote honey 
during the last week in October. 
Order a supply of posters and leaf- 
lets now. A price list will be sent 
to you if you write to the Institute 
at Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
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an extension flood lamp which may at other times 


be used at other points of advantage. 
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Floor Scraper for Hive Tool 

A real good tool for scraping propolis from bottom 
boards or scraping bottom boards, covers, or other 
equipment after boiling in lye-water, is a Stanley 


hand floor scraper. 
in a size to suit the need, and a handle to hold it. 
The blade is removable for sharpening. 
the blade gives good results if either sharpened as for 
floor scraping, or on a bevel as you would sharpen a 
chisel or scraper end of a hive tool. 


Harry Starnes, Indiana. 
Se 


~—— 


You can get the scraper blade 


I find that 


Chas. B. Miles, Iowa. 
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A New Use for Honey 


Honey has long been used as a 
sweetener on cereal instead of sugar 
But now one of the big cereal manu- 
facturers has put on the market a 
cereal pre-sweetened with 
This is really news for 
industry. 

Post’s Sugar Crisp is this new 
product. It is made of puffed wheat 
toasted under very high temperature 
to a crisp, golden brown and then 
coated with sugar and honey. Be- 
cause this new product is thus pre- 
sweetened, it’s good as a cereal with 
just the addition of milk or cream, 
wonderful as a confection and al- 
ready popular as a snack eaten right 
out of the bag. 

In the production of this cereal in 


honey. 


the bee 


1950 alone, Post’s Cereals Division of 
General Foods expects to use one 
million five hundred thousand pounds 
of honey. A large figure 
one that should 
beekeepers. Helpful, too, for farmer 
generally the poll 
crops has long been threatened be 
cause of the lack of bees 

Sugar Crisp comes in a new-type 


indeed, and 


bring cheer to the 


since ination 


cellophane bag—transparent to show 
the light brown, toasted 
coated wheat puffs inside 

honey which 
familiar Sugar Crisp trade 
mark, gaily cavort up and down the 
package. 
for a very new product that promiss« 


honey 
And little 
1! } 


bears, soon will be 


as the 
A completely new package 


to “bee” ever-so-popular! 





Constant Temperature 
Chamber 


(Continued from page 395) 
intil a destructive infection was built 

». The value of the constant temper- 

ure chamber could be completely 
destroyed if the cages became in- 
fected with Nosema and were not 
disinfected each time they were used. 
The infected cages would then infect 
each batch of bees placed in them 
with the possibility of the queens also 
becoming infected. The dry conditions 
existing within the chamber did not 
appear to retard the development of 
Nosema in the least. 

Tiny red ants also proved to be 
a problem in the development of 
this program. They would enter the 
chamber and chew a hole in the 
queen cell so small it could hardly 
be seen. The ants would then carry 
the queen through this hole in minute 
pieces. In order to control the ants 
the legs of the chamber were kept in 
pans of oil and the electric cord 
leading to it was covered with a 
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short 
quia 
the 


where 


grease for a 
the 


sprayed 


light grade of 
distance from 
chlordane was 
chamber and into any corne! 
the ants might live. No spray was 
permitted to get into the 
where it might kill the bees 

This caring for queen 
cells proved to be quite satisfactory 
especially when the queen 
be artificially 
they were to be reared early 
spring or late in the 
trouble encountered in intro 
ducing virgin queens into colonies of 
worker 
considerate of virgins as 
laying queens. 

This queen 
conducted 
conditions 


plug Li 
around 


chamber 
system of 
were to 
when 


in the 


fall Some 


inseminated o1 


was 


bees since bees are not as 


they are of 
rearing program wa 
largely under research 
Whether it < 
adapted to commercial queen rearing 
is not 


ould be 


known since additional re 


search would have to be carried out 
on a large scale to determine what 
would happen with equipment ope! 
ated for the 
queens 


raising of thousand 
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FALL QUEENS 


Each queen guaranteed to 
satisfy. 
Our own line bred Italian 
strain, also 
Improved Hybrids from 
Kelley Island stock. 
* 
1 to 24 $. 
25 and up 65 


SOUTHLAND APIARIES 


Montgomery & Son, Ball, La. 
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HERE IS A TOOL that does your 
spa 5 ‘ick! 

positively” mo,” preliminary tense 
needed. Whether you have to space one 


super or a thousand you need one 
of the new HAARMAWN'S FRAMESPACER 


Made in all popular, apoctas combination 
of sizes. Ask for i ormation and prices. 


HARRY M. HAARMANN. 
1967 W. Lake Avenue, Glenview, 


LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 
ORIGINALLY 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 


The JOHN M. DAVIS 
STRAIN Italian Queens 


Guaranteed to please 

or money refunded. 

JUNE 1 TO NOV. 15 
lto 10 $1.00 
10 to 100 -90 


LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 








BEES AND QUEENS 


“Italian, Caucasian and Resistant 
Over 30 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE Circulars. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Rt. 1, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas 











It's new, Good, you must have it. 
THE Cc. W. EVANS BEE-RITE METHOD 


Brood super always on top, natures way. 
Pat. Pend.) No lifting or disturbance of 
honey supers to inspect brood, just raise 
the full ventilation cover with regulated 
top bee entrances. (Patented). Wo dis- 
turbance of brood to work honey supers. 
Closed hive has all parts locked in position. 
Uses standard supers. No winter packing, 
mo queen excluders. Read all about it, 
free, or come and see it working. 


EVANS BEE-RITE, Portville-Olean High- 
way 17, Route 2, Olean, New York. 
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1950 Container Prices 


GLASS 





Queen Utility 
Line Line 
¥a-lb. jars per carton 24 $ .96 
1-lb. jars per carton 24 98 
2-lb jars per carton 12 66 
5-lb. jars per carton 6 


TIN 


5-lb. pails per carton 100 

10-lb. pails per carton 50 
60-lb. square cans, bulk each 
60-lb. square cans per carton 24 


DISCOUNTS 
5% on $50.00 orders—10% on $100.00 


ALSO 
COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 
CELLOPHANE WINDOW CARTONS 
SHIPPING CASES 
s Prompt Shipments ® 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


Bee Supply 
Manufacturers and Jobbers 











Requeen with Three-Way 


Hybrid QUEENS 


These Breeder Queens are a cross of two lines 
developed by the government in their breeding 
project and their virgins are mated to drones of 
our strain of bees. 

We are pleased to offer you these queens and 
feel you cannot go wrong in requeening your 
honey-producing colonies with them. We will keep 
our strain of Italian bees to supply those who do 
not care for the Hybrids. 

When ordering Hybrids allow as much time as 
possible so your order can be filled without delay. 


rao ~ ss 


HYBRIDS—Cross No. 1 
1 to 10 $1.25 each 
11 to 25 1.15 each 
26 up 1.00 each 
OUR STRAIN 


1 to 25 75 
26 up 65 


“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED” 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


Box 133 Moultrie, Georgia 
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Opening a Bee Tree 


S. H. Burton, Washington, Ind., opens a hollow yellow 
poplar that yielded a stong colony of bees but no honey. 
Transferred to a hive, this colony proved to be an 
excellent one and a nice strain of bees. 





New Book on Pollination 


Herbert Mace who has already written a half dozen 
books about bees and beekeeping is the author of another 
which is really different. The title of his latest is “Bees, 
Flowers and Fruit.” As the title indicates the emphasis 
is upon the subject of pollination and the service which 
the honey bee offers. 

There has long been a need for such a work and Mace 
has brought together a digest of current information not 
readily available elsewhere. He lists the various 
botanical groups and records their principal pollinating 
agents, whether they be wind pollinated or served by 
bees, flies, butterflies or other insects. 

The book applies especially to conditions in England 
where the book was written but there is much of value 
even to this country. There is the story of the familiar 
yucca which is pollinated only by one species of moth 
in comparison to a Heracleum which is known to be 
visited by more than 300 different species of insects 

The book can be had for eight shillings, sixpence from 
Beekeeping Annual Office, Harlow, Essex, England or 
from American Bee Journal at two dollars per copy. 
It is cloth bound and contains 184 pages. 


——_——- +9 


Growing Alfalfa for Seed in Utah 

This is the title of a 72-page Circular 125, issued by 
the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Logan, Utah. 
By far the best bulletin of its kind, it should be in the 
hands of every beekeeper, every legume-seed grower, 
every county agent, and others associated with forage 
crops and their utilization. Thirty-eight pages are de- 
voted to pollination and insects accomplishing cross- 
fertilization of the flowers. 

The American Bee Journal has asked for permission 
to publish, in October, a full-length article review of 
this important Circular, as one means of disseminating 
the information it contains. In the meantime, we urge 
our readers to obtain a copy. 


American Bee Journal 





Another Car for C.R.O.P. 


The Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP) sent 
393 carloads of food from Iowans last year, among them 
three carloads of honey, two from Kossuth County and 
one from Floyd County. Here 18 tons are in the Floyd 
County car, the last can being loaded by Thomas Oliver 
(in car) and Ronald Wulff (outside) 


To All Canesened: 


Due to the gravity of the polio situation, it has been 
decided to postpone the Beekeepers’ Short Course, which 
was to have been held at Charlottsville, Virginia, at the 
University of Virginia, on September 7 and 8. This 
action is being taken on advice of the officials of both 
institutions concerned, and the State health officers. If 
the Short Course is to be held at a later date, you will 
be notified accordingly 

County agents who have advised beekeepers of the 
Short Course should notify them of this action and 
publicize this cancellation in the local newspapers and 
over local radio stations. An effort should be made to 
prevent anyone making a trip to Charlottsville, since 
the meeting will not be held. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be appreciated 

Very truly yours, 

John M. Amos, 

Extension Bee Specialist and 

Association Ext. Ento Plant Patt 
tO. 


A New Use of Honey for Children; 
Reprints Available 


The article under the above title which appeared in the 
July, 1950 issue of the Journal is now available in reprint 
which may be obtained by sending to the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. The cost is one cent apiece 
This article has attracted great interest and these reprints 
are available to beekeepers as a talking point for honey 

Oe 
1950 Beekeeping Annual 

The Beekeeping Annual Office at Harlow in Essex, Eng 
land has published its 1950 Annual. There are 36 cram 
full pages of news, reviews, obituaries, and a list of some 
400 beekeeper’s organizations in the British Isles. Includ 
led is a list of English language bee journals and lists of 
official honey judges and lecturers. The price is 9 pence 
We assume Herbert Mace to be the author, as usual 
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Fall Price List 
... Now Ready 


“The early bird gets the worm”- 
so someone said. 

This year to be ready “firstest with the 
mostest” is a marketing aim worth con- 
sidering. 

Get your copy of our complete fall price 

list now. 

Glass containers (modernistic and plain); 
pails and cans; cartons; wrappers; cases; 
servers. Extracting equipment; honey 
handling equipment; honey removing ma- 
terials; labels; queen bees (resistant stock); 
miscellaneous equipment. It is ready to 
mail right now. Your copy for the asking. 


a 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS—PARIS, TEXAS 
Lewis-Dadant Dealers Everywhere 











. 3-BANDED ITALIANS 





QUEENS 


50 CENTS EACH 
IN LOTS OF 100 
Plenty of GOOD YOUNG QUEENS 
ready to mail. You must be pleased 
with QUEENS you buy from us. 
They are Bred Right. Reared Right, 
and Shipped Right. 


PRICES 
CAUCASIANS 


1-24 $ .60 each 
25-99 55 each 
100-up -50 each 


Tested Queens, $ .75 extra. 
Clipped or Air Mailed at no extra cost. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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University of Arizona, October 24-26 
Annual Pollination Conference, Tucson, 


The Annual Pollination Conference 
of the American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation, under the leadership of 
Clarence L. Benson, chairman of the 
Honey Plants and Pollination Com- 
mittee, will be at the University of 
Arizona, at Tucson, October 24, 25, 
and 26. There is wonderful oppor 
tunity for beekeepers, the country 
over, to use their bees as pollinators 
directly and not incidental to 
honey production. The University of 
Arizona is sponsoring this Confer- 
ence, in cooperation with other west 
ern Universities, with this thought in 
mind 

It is planned to have a program 
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with a strong appeal to all those 
groups interested in seed production 
and general pollination. There will 
be panel discussions on the polli- 
nation of various crops like alfalfa, 
clover, vetch and one on the use 
of insecticides to control injurious 
insects on such crops. The pollination 
of melons, apples, and other fruits 
and vegetables will also be discussed 
by competent authorities. 

Equitable payment contracts for 
pollination will be considered. By 
bringing together the experience 
of beekeepers, entomologists, seed 
and farmers from all over 
country 


growers, 


the some basis for satis- 


Previews and Events 


factory contracts will likely result. 

The Conference will not conflict 
with the tourist season and rooms 
will be readily available in tourist 
courts and hotels. October is usually 
a month of excellent weather and 
should be ideal for beekeepers to take 
a vacation and see some of the things 
in the west. 

As a setting for the Conference, 
the University of Arizona, (the Uni- 
versity in Light and Shadow) is a 
beautiful spot. Mark your calendar 
and get ready to fresh up on this 
new business of the beekeeper- 
pollination service. 


+o ___ 


South Arkansas, Camden, Sept. 2 
The South Arkansas Association 
will meet in Camden, Saturday, 
September 2. Everyone is cordially 
invited. 
W. R. Risinger, Sec. 


—~<--—__—___ 


British Columbia Honey Week, 
September 5-11 

National Honey Week in British 
Columbia will be held September 
5 to 11, 1950. Beekeepers there will 
be boosting British Columbia honey 
with the slogan, “You can buy no 
better.” 


—-- 


Westchester County (N. Y.) Bronx, 
and North Jersey, Larchmont, 
September 17 

A joint meeting of the Westchester 
County Association, The Bronx 
County Association and The North 
Jersey Association, will be held on 
Sunday, September 17th starting at 
10:00 A. M. 

This is to be an all day 
meeting. Place—Flint Park, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. Guest speaker will be 
on hand to address the group. There 
will also be games for those who 
wish to participate. Bring a picnic 
lunch and come early. 

A. M. Barnes, Publicity. 


picnic 
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Illinois Short Course, February, 
Chicago 
The usual Beekeeping Short 
Course, heretofore given during Farm 
and Home Week at the University of 


American Bee Journal 








Illinois, will this year be held under 
the auspices of the Cook-DuPage 
Association, likely in Chicago in the 
Museum of Industrial Arts, in Febru- 
ary. This is a decided inovation and 
we look forward with much interest 
to it. Cook-DuPage are noted for 
achievement and we expect them to 
outdo themselves for this two-day 
instruction period. More details 
later. 
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Texas Annual, October 2 and 3, 
College Station 

The annual meeting of the Texas 
Association will be on Monday and 
Tuesday, October 2 and 3, at A & M 
College, College Station. State Ento- 
mologist, F. L. Thomas, and his wife 
have invited the beekeepers to an 
informal gathering at 7:30 Sunday 
evening in their home 663 Walton 
Drive, located on the southeast corner 
of College Hill. 

We are to feature panel discussions 
by district associations in the state, 
with emphasis on (1) bee poisoning; 
(2) pollination. Bill Porter of Terrell 
will give the legume seed growers’ 
problem before the assembly. The 
soil conservation service expects to 
have a representative to speak on the 
relation of their work to beekeeping 
Contacts have been made with 
authorities on pollination and in- 
secticides and research work on these 
topics will be reported by workers 
at A & M. A review of the con- 
stitution will be prepared and pre- 
sented by Edward Burleson, John 
Milam, and Roy S. Weaver. Mrs. 
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@ QUEENS—YORK’S QUALITY BRED ITALIANS ®@ 
$1.00 EACH 


The strain preferred by leading honey producers. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 





(The Universal Apiaries) 
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L. A. M. Barnette, President of the 
Women’s Auxiliary promises a lively 
meeting for the ladies with a color- 
movie travelogue of Mexico. 

F. W. Hensel (A & M placement 
office) advises that hotel accommo 
dations are available six miles from 
the college at Bryan at the La Salle 
Hotel, Charles Hotel, Bryan Courts, 
Aggie Auto-Tel. At College Station 
sleeping facilities are available at the 
Blue Top Courts, and the State Motel 

L. A. M. Barnette, Sec’y-Treas. 


—_or 


Bronx County Beekeepers Ass'n. 
Meetings of the Bronx County 
Association are held the second 
Sunday of month. Anyone 
wishing more information may 
Mrs. Eleanor Kopeck, 
9-3383 or drop a card to her at 2327 
Lafayette Ave., New York 61, N. Y 

Eleanor Kopeck, Sec’y 


every 
call 
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XIV International Beekeeping 
Congress Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire—Sept. 3-8, 1951 

The XIV international beekeeping 
congress will take place in Britain 
from Monday 3rd to Saturday 8th 
September, 1951, inclusive 
ton Spa in Warwickshire 
selected as the venue for the « 
and all interested are 
the date 

The 
vites 


Leaming 
has been 
ongress 
asked to note 
Organization Comn 
workers and 
with knowledge of special 
beekeeping to submit 


ittee in 
others 
aspects of 


research 


papers to be 


read at the Congress. Papers are in 


Jesup, Georgia 
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STOLLER vi.” FRAMESPACER 
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Talmadge 


vited on both scientific and practical 
beekeeping and the Committee will 
endeavor to maintain a careful bal- 
ance between science and practice. 

Those wishing to read a paper 
should submit an abstract (not more 
than 200 words) in any one of the 
official languages of the Congress 
(English, French and German). Ab 
stracts will be considered by the 
Papers Committee and authors whose 
papers are selected will be asked to 
write a summary of not more than 
400 words for distribution at the Con- 
The Committee 
right to choose from the papers sub- 
mitted those which will be given at 
the Congress. Papers may be read 
in any of the three official languages 
The time allowed for the reading of 
each paper will be not more than 
20 minutes and the total time for 
reading the paper and discuss 
be 30 minutes 

Abstracts should be sent to the 
Hon. Organizing Secretary, Miss N 
Ironside, the Vicarage Wr 
Lines., Great Britain, by 
1950 


gress reserves the 


ion will 


agby 
3ist of 
December 
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New Jersey Association, 
Pitney Farm, October 1 
The next meeting of the 
County Branch of the New 
Beekeepers Association will be 
at the Pitney 
Mendham 
Sunday 


Morris 
Jersey 
held 
east of 
Route 24 
October Ist at 
will be demon 
wintering of ex 
will be 


Farm one mile 

cente! on 
afternoon 
2 P.M. Extracting 
strated and the 


tracted frames discussed 


_ Hybrid- Sian t Queens = 


50 CENTS EACH 
Air Mailed, Clipped 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


: CONVENT, LOUISIANA 
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FOR BETTER BEEKEEPING 
DADANT’S 


FOUNDATION 
FIRST CHOICE 
OF 
EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 


PTT 
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AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING NEWS 
The Bee Journal of 
Southern ere is the 

AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 











PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 


Rio Oso, California 
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Caucasians, Carniolans 


Hardy. prolific, rapid build-up, 
best of workers. Caucasians have 
the longest tongue of any race. 
build beautiful white combs. BOTH 
ARE THE G 


B. Air Mail. 
Discount uantity Orders—Ask. 


More and more beekeepers requeen 
during September 


Albert G. Hann Sew Scrsey”" 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 
50 Cents 

E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
‘ 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 
We have a complete stock of 5-lb. 
and 10-lb. tin pails and 60-lb. cans. 

GLASS JARS 


VY and 1-lb., 24 in a carton. 
2 and 3-Ib., 12 in a carton. 
5-lb. glass pails, 6 in a carton. 
Write for prices. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
Reedsville, Wisconsin 




















Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 











QUEENS 
50c each 


W. E. PLANT 


HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 
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CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have ae in common 
with their nei rs in the U. 8. If you oze 
ctivitien “North of 

our subscription wow. 
Subscriptio: ion pulse. ive per peur eG. S.A. 


CANADIAN BEE J OURNAL 


54 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, 
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Goldenrod 


Early goldenrod, one of the many 
species of goldenrod widely dis- 
tributed over the continent, is a fall 
source yielding considerable honey 
in some places. This species and 
others in the north sometimes bloom 
so profusely that fields for miles 
are covered with their bright bloom 
Mixed with earlier honeys, it adds 
its flavor to make a tasty addition 
to a natural blend of wild flower 
sources that is often delightful. 


_ -or 


New British Book 


Major E. L. B. James has written 
a 256-page cloth bound book en- 
titled “Beekeeping for Beginners and 
Others.” The book is well done, 
treating of various angles of bee- 
keeping with the emphasis on the 
practical phases. Some fifty pages 
deal with selective breeding, queen 
rearing and queen introduction 

It is not difficult to determine that 
Major good and prac- 
tical beekeeper. The book is pub- 
lished by Mr. James and may be 
obtained from the British Bee Jour 
nat at Gough Square, London E. C. 
England. The price is $3.00. 


James is a 





The demand for honey could not 
be filled if 242% of the gross income 
from beekeeping were wisely ex- 
pended each year for advertising. 

Glenn O. Jones, 
Sec’y-Treas., American 
Beekeeping Federation. 








A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 
DADANT’S, Hamilton, Illinois 








Limited Number Select Italians 


QUEENS 


Personally reared and selected by 


M. C. WEST 
| DAVIS, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED 22238 sSultte 


STANDARD RABBIT & = JOURNAL 
Bring you the Monthly of 
Cavy. Small Stock, + ae Birds 

and Other Pets. 
STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
Box 251 MILTON, PA. 


THRIFTY QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY. 
Lots of 100, $50.00; Smaller lots, 60c each. 

REMEMBER—THIFTY BEES ARE 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
Breeders Since 1892 











UNTESTED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


75c, 65c in 100 lots. 

large orders of kage bees. 

prices. Remember you cannot buy a better 
untested Italian queen — at any 
Price. All queens guarant 


Winfield Gear Api 


TEHAMA, CALIFO 


aries 





Dovetailing Machine 


FOR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
EVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 


DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 GREGORY AVENUE 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN 











FRAME-GRIP—SEND NOW! 


This light modern tool is for easy hand- 
ling and removal of frames from the 
hive. Thousands of satisfied customers have 
proven its worth. $3.00 plus 18 postage fee. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 


Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, California 


Dadant’s for Honey Labels 
—Send for complete catalog 


American Bee Journal 
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In the Pacific Coast states where 
California production is predominant, 
the crop generally seems to have 
been better than last year and re- 
125 per 


The future crop seems 


ports range cent of 
the 1949 crop 
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up to 


to be fair and much spray 
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delivered. One-pound jars are re- 
tailing around 30 cents and 5-pound 
pails average about $1.00. Producers 
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honey in bulk containers be at least 
13 cents per pound. 


reported. 


The intermountain states apparent- 
ly have one of the poorest crops in 
history with some reporting as little 
as 25 per cent of last year. Colorado 
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and most reports run from 100 to 200 
per cent of 1949. Prospects for a 
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jars are retailing at 30 cents and 
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14 cents. 
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Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas, 
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prospects for a fall flow if weather 
is fit. Honey at wholesale is bringing 
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prospects for a fall crop. There have 
been practically no offers from 
packers due to the fact that honey 
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Honey Wanted— “= Tor tues 
C. W. AEPPLER CO., oconomowoc, wis 
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ustration shows our heating 
tank with coil and power 


Use Netses Extracting Equipment 
in Your Honey House 


We manufacture Extractors, Clarifiers, Filters, Settling Tanks, Heating Tanks, 
and other equipment for extracting and bottling honey. Made in either galvanized 


iron or stainless steel. 


For more information write to 


THE NEISES CO. 


Box 249 


Marshfield, Wisconsin 








CELLULO 


All-Purpose 
HONEY 


FILTERS 


Used with CELLULO FILTER PAPERS 


EASY, POSITIVE 
ECONOMICAL 
FILTERING 


Helps step up the value 
of your product. Assures 
uniformity of color, flavor, 
clarity and body. 


FREE 


Write for 
instructive 
folder on 
HONEY 
FILTERING 
No obligation 


vee celine Co 


Most efficient all-purpose honey filter. For all ca- 
pacities up to 60 pound per minute. Simple, compact, 
easy to operate. For best results use with Cellulo 
Filter- -Papers. Available in various sizes to fit your 
Write for folder on “The Role 





of the Honey Bee.” 


\ THE CELLULO CO., SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Filters and Filter Papers since 1919 





BE SURE 


You Buy the Best 


Book your package orders 
NOW! 


BLUE RIBBON ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


FOSTER APIARIES 














8 weeks. 


ALEXANDER CO., 





LITTER OF 8 BEAGLE PUPS — Black, white and tan. 


Whelped July 6th. Field Champion Gray's Li Breeding. $25.00 each at 
6 for sale, keeping 2. 





Will mature at 13 inches. Long-eared beauties. 


819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio 








ANOTHER HONEY SEASON AT HAND 


s.T. 


FISH & CO. 


(Inc.) 


A RELIABLE AND RESPONSIBLE SOURCE FOR 
THE HANDLING OF YOUR HONEY 


SPECIALIZIN 


EXTRACTED 60 LB. CANS 
COMB HONEY 


If not acquainted with our firm inquire from your neighbor producing honey. 
Before marketing your crop get in touch with us. 


Phone MO 6-1910 — 


LOCAL SHIPMENTS 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. — 


<. FISH & CO. 
1421 S. Aberdeen St. 


TRUCK LOADS — CARLOT 


Use ABJ Labels—They Get Results 





COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 


- ——__— 





Ship Your 
HONEY & BEESWAX 
to us. Top prices paid, prompt 
remittance. Also welcome your 
old comb shipments to be ren- 
dered into wax at very nominal 
charge. 

THE FRED. W: MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Spears’ Quality Bred Italian 
Queens 


Bred for quality. color. quietness, and 
ability to gather large quantities of —- 
You can’t go wrong if you requeen wit 

our Italians. Order today while supply 
still lasts. 55c ea. any quantity. Air Mail. 


SPEARS’ APIARIES  fouisians 


Louisiana 





Treat Your Hives With 


‘ 


oL 
RIN ® STOPS ROT 


Applied by brush, spray or dip to the 
bare wood, Cuprinol will greatly 
lengthen the life of your hives by 
stopping rot. May be painted over. 
Does not offend bees. At hardware, 
paint and lumber dealers or direct. 
$3.90 gal.; $1.45 qt. Check or money 
order. No C.O.D.'s. 


CUPRINOL Division, Darwerth Inc. 
61 Maple St Simsbury, Conn 
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DID YOU KNOW that we stock 5% inch and 4! inch grooved top bar frames 
with both the solid and divided bottom bars? The divided bottom bar holds 
the sheet of super foundation straight without the use of wires in producing 
comb honey. Try some and get acquainted with this improvement. Yes 


we also have the 5% inch shallow frames with the heavy top bar. 





; SHALLOW FRAMES 
Write now for our big 64-page catalogue 


“al ; ‘ PER AND 
that lists dozens of items not found in other 100 4 6 m 50 UP 
catalogues. 


depending on the style of top bar. 


The Walter T. Kelle Co. Paducah, Ny. 
Y » WY 





BEEKEEPING EXF 


. , 4 A 
Moisture and Yo 
50 — 
HERE ARE TWO HELPERS TO REMOVE EXCESS MOISTURE FROM YOUR HIVES 


CONTACT YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
LEWIS-DADANT 
DEALER 
OR WRITE US FOR 


DETAILS 
The “I-V” Cover is a The “I-V” Converter is used 
complete unit. with a standard metal top cover 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : Watertown, Wis. 


BRANCHES 
Colonie and Montgomery Streets., Albany 1. N. Y., 92 Riverside Street, Chillicothe, Ohio: 
1117 Jefferson St., Lynchburg, Virginia 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 50 


REWARD 


‘“‘HONEY SALES”’ 


... IF YOU LABEL YOUR HONEY PROPERLY 


Yes, an attractive label is one of the most important steps to 
making a honey sale — use a ROOT label and be sure ! 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE LABEL CATALOGUE 
ORDER LABELS FROM YOUR ROOT DEALER 


THE A. I. ROOT CO.: MEDINA, OHIO 





